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HARRY M. CAMPBELL 


Oklahoma State University 


William Faulkner: A New Look 


The four essays on Faulkner’s works that follow were first read 
at the sixth annual meeting of the American Studies Association of the 
Lower Mississippi at the University of Mississippi in Oxford, Faulkner’s 
home town, on October 14 and 15, 1960. This meeting was well attended 
not only by the local University and visiting professors but also by a 
considerable number of the local townspeople, who long ago, like most 
of the citizens in Asheville, North Carolina (in their attitude toward 
Thomas Wolfe), forgave their famous fellow townsman for portraying 
them somewhat unflatteringly and ever since have lost no occasion to 
join in honoring him. 


Those Southerners who still resent Faulkner’s social criticism— 
and there are scattered here and there a considerable number of them— 
would do well to ponder especially one statement in Professor Turner’s 
essay: the very independence of mind which leads Faulkner, though he 
loves the South deeply, to criticize adversely certain aspects of it is itself 
a Southern trait. Indeed, Professor Turner stresses, as other critics have 
stressed, the complexity, which at times becomes the ambivalence, of 
Faulkner’s attitude toward the South and, beyond that (with the South 
as the dramatic background), man’s destiny in the universe, Faulkner 
the artist laboring always with great dramatic force in what he has 
called “the agony and sweat of the human spirit.” Professor Turner’s 
main contribution is in finding new and striking illustrations of Faulk- 
ner’s complex attitude and in tracing more fully than have other critics 
the literary antecedents of Faulkner’s low-life characters in earlier 
Southern writing. 


Professor Adams finds the key to understanding much of Faulk- 
ner’s technique and philosophy in the principle of change—change, that 
is, in the Bergsonian sense of growth, evolution, and the fluidity of 
time, with the present considered as holding in itself both the past 
and the future. In Faulkner’s philosophy, says Professor Adams, “change 
is good, or at least necessary, and failure to change is disastrous.’ The 
admirable characters in Faulkner’s fiction are "the people who do some- 
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thing and change something.” Of course, as Professor Adams no doubt 
realizes, it is equally true to say that these admirable people are in 
various ways opposed to change, that they wish to preserve the traditional 
virtues which modernism—the kind against which Faulkner protests in 
Intruder and elsewhere—would destroy. The question about Sutpen, for 
example, is whether he is trying to set up a bulwark against change or 
whether he is trying to change things in the wrong way. But these are 
no doubt opposite sides of the same coin, and Professor Adams has made 
provocative and significant comments on one of them. 


In the first of the other two essays, Professor Burrows has made 
a thorough study of the references to institutional Christianity in Faulk- 
ner’s work and has added new evidence to confirm the view that Faulk- 
ner’s criticism of the church, bitter from the first, has been intensified 
in his later work. In the fourth paper, Professor Shaw has examined 
Faulkner’s works from the somewhat restricted but legitimate standpoint 
of a sociologist and has found that many of Faulkner’s characters sub- 
scribe to the very prejudiced “Southern Creed.” 

All in all, it can be said that these four essays have made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the already large and ever increasing quantity 
of criticism devoted to Faulkner’s fiction. 





This issue on William Faulkner is the latest in a series of Special 
Issues of the Mississ?ppi Quarterly. Most of them have been on Southern 
American subjects. Although the journal is not an official organ of any 
scholarly organization, the Special Issues have been made up chiefly of 
papers presented at regional meetings of such organizations, especially, 
as the following complete list indicates, of the interdisciplinary Ameri- 
can Studies Association: 


Vol. X, No. 2 (Spring 1957): The Urban South (Southeastern ASA, 
November 1956) 

Vol. XI, No. 4 (Fall 1958): William Faulkner (ASA of Southern Cali- 
fornia, October 1955) 

Vol. XII, No. 1 (Winter 1959): Mid-Twentieth Century American 
Religion (ASA of the Lower Mississippi, October 1958) 

Vol. XIII, No. 2 (Spring 1960): The Fugitive-Agrarian Movement 
(Southeastern ASA, November 1959) 

Vol. XIII, No. 4 (Fall 1960): Southern Humor (Southeastern ASA, 
November 1957) 

Vol. XIV, No. 1 (Winter 1960-61): A Renaissance Garner (South-Cen- 
tral Renaissance Conference, April 1960) 

Vol. XIV, No. 3 (Summer 1961): William Faulkner (ASA of the Lower 
Mississippi, October 1960) 


—The Editor 





ARLIN ‘TURNER 


Duke University 


William Faulkner, 


Southern Novelist 


Attempts to relate William Faulkner’s works to his region have 
not always been endorsed in all quarters, particularly in the region it- 
self. It goes without saying, furthermore, that other aspects of his work 
may be more interesting and more important than this. Even so, the 
novels and stories of Faulkner invite us, with an urgency that is uncom- 
mon in recent American literature, to look at them against the back- 
ground from which they have grown. There is special invitation, I sup- 
pose, in the fact that we are talking about one of the major figures of 
world literature and that Jefferson, the seat of Yoknapatawpha County, 
has turned out to be a way-station on the road to Stockholm. 


We may ask, standing not far from the region where Faulkner has 
set most of his stories, and reading his newest Yoknapatawpha book only 
a few months old, whether we are too close to him and his materials to 
discuss with any assurance their relations to the region and its history. 
Might one not suppose, however, that immediacy, the fact that materials 
are within arm’s reach rather than a century and an ocean removed, 
would be an advantage? The answer is no, to be sure, if our goal is 
something approaching the evaluation to be furnished by posterity, but 
it is yes if our aim is to trace out and assess those circumstantial relation- 
ships from which we ascertain meanings and significances. 


There is no denying that with greater immediacy in a literary 
study come greater hazards of slipping into intolerance or prejudice and 
of dogmatizing when tentative conclusions are appropriate. Faulkner 
has suffered greater distortion and wider misinterpretation from such 
faulty approaches than any but a few of our authors. But he has him- 
self offered only the meagerest help, either inside or outside his fiction, 
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and he has fitted so awkwardly in conventional patterns of materials and 
methods alike that there has been the risk of faulty judgments at every 
hand. Faulkner studies have been plentiful for two decades now, but 
no apology is needed, I think, for taking yet another look at some of 
the question marks which remain among the Faulkner books. 


Joseph Warren Beach remarked once that the works of Henry 
James were of such a nature as to provide, in his phrase, the “supremest 
gratification of critical connoisseurship.” The remark might be made 
no less appropriately of William Faulkner, and there are puzzles enough 
in the Faulkner canon, we are all aware, to challenge the best efforts. 
Often the most detailed studies are called for, and all of them — at 
least most of them — offer something helpful in a reading of Faulkner. 


My intention here is to look at a much broader topic than these, 
the identifiable Southern qualities in Faulkner’s work. This is by no 
means a new topic. We have had, for example, a book entitled The 
World of William Faulkner (1952) by Ward L. Miner, another The 
Private World of William Faulkner (1954) by Robert Coughlan, and a 
volume of selections, the Viking Portable Faulkner (1946), which ar- 
ranges a sequence of works chosen primarily to illustrate Faulkner’s ties 
to his region and its history. And more recently Floyd Watkins has pub- 
lished with John B. Cullen Old Times in the Faulkner Country, a book 
built from the recollections of one of Faulkner’s Oxford acquaintances. 
Faulkner has said himself that he has made so much use of materials 
close to him because he knows them best; and firm statements have 
come from others as to how he has put himself and his ancestors into his 
works, as well as acquaintances and of course the physical land about 
him. Since he first published his map of Yoknapatawpha County along 
with the novel Absalom, Absalom! in 1936, it has been possible to 
locate most episodes of his fiction on that map, and there has been 
general agreement that he has drawn the local scene with a concreteness 
rare among our novelists. Writing in the New Republic of August 12 
and 26, 1946 (LXV, 176-80, 234-37), Robert Penn Warren remarks of 
Faulkner’s literary terrain, “No land in all fiction lives more vividly in 
its physical presence than this mythical country.” “And no land in all 
fiction,” Mr. Warren continues, “is more painstakingly analyzed from 
the sociological standpoint. The descendants of the old families, the des- 
cendants of bushwhackers and carpetbaggers, the swamp rats, the Negro 
cooks and farm hands, bootleggers and gangsters, peddlers, college boys, 
tenant farmers, country storekeepers, county-seat lawyers are all here. 
The marks of class, occupation, and history are fully rendered and we 
know completely their speech, dress, food, houses, manners, and _ atti- 
tudes.”” Mr. Warren sums up his notes by saying that “no writer is more 
deeply committed to locality than Faulkner.” 

Few if any of us would quarrel with these statements of Mr. War- 
ren’s for the local and the concrete are essential and primary in- 
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gredients in Faulkner’s major works. In the novels and short stories 
making up the Yoknapatawpha saga the characters, the action, and in 
consequence the meaning and the effectiveness depend heavily on the 
rich detail in which the physical background is portrayed. The history 
and lore of Puritan New England, supplying the flesh for Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s plots and the imagery by which he gave concreteness to his 
ideas, had much to do with making The Scarlet Letter, for example, and 
such a short story as “Young Goodman Brown” into works of the very 
first order. Similarly, the whaling ship provided the tangible world of 
Herman Melville’s Moby Dick, just as a man-of-war of the United 
States Navy provided a very real and impressive stage for the action of 
another one of his books, White- Jacket. So it is with Faulkner’s works 
which are set at Jefferson or Frenchman’s Bend or elsewhere in Yoknapa- 
tawpha County, or on the Mississippi River. They draw conviction and 
impressiveness from the concrete reality in which their action is placed. 


In the years after Melville had produced his great works, he 
wrote others in which he undertook to convey his meanings without the 
concrete imagery of the earlier books. As a consequence his novels 
Pierre and The Confidence-Man are relative failures because, instead of 
the wealth of fully realized actuality which appears in Moby Dick, these 
later novels are abstracted discussions of ideas having little relation to 
any actual or believable locality. I wonder whether the comparative fai- 
lure of Faulkner’s A Fable — if my judgment is acceptable that it is a 
comparative failure — is not partly explainable in the same way. The in- 
terpolated story of the race horse has points of bearing with the world 
of Faulkner’s other works, and so it can rely on the momentum of that 
world to bear it up. The main action of the book, however, has to stand 
with no more than a detached and jerrybuilt scene for support. The bar- 
racks, the airdromes and the trenches of the First World War, the shell- 
ing and the maneuvers do not enter the reader’s awareness with any force. 
Such is the case at least with this reader. The impact of the book, there- 
fore, is only what is produced by the allegorical movements of characters 
who have no more than the slenderest roots in a plausible actuality. 


We might add that Faulkner’s first two novels, Soldiers’ Pay and 
Mosquitoes, suffer from a similar lack of substantial actuality. They 
present us with sets of stylized characters whose action and speech might 
occur one place as well as another. By references to these two novels 
and A Fable, I am saying by negatives that “the world of William Faulk- 
ner,” as the phrase runs in the title of Ward Miner’s book, is of truly 
major importance in his major works. Mr. Miner declares that in the 
Yokn: ipatawpha works Faulkner “is trying to record the real history of a 
particular region of this country, using ‘the material he knows himself 
and which is a part of him.” After drawing extended parallels between 
the actual and the fictional, he concludes that with Faulkner “the actu- 
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ality of Oxford history is the pervasive force through all his books.” 
(This statement was written before A Fable was published.) Mr. Miner 
continues, “As long as he maintains his intimate associations with Ox- 
ford, he maintains his strength as a writer. It is in his deviations from 
the world of Oxford that he loses his strength. The texture that he con- 
tributes to his books is one derived from the actuality of Oxford.” 


Whether or not we accept these statements in their full implica- 
tions, we cannot quarrel with their general import. But such statements 
say little, in the total, about Faulkner’s works. That a novelist employs a 
given body of materials is a superticial and almost irrelevant fact. What 
interests us far more is of course how the author uses his materials, 
his attitudes and the subtleties of his transforming the real into the fic- 
tional. And in this area comment has diverged at many points, all of 
which I shall by no means attempt to designate here. Much of the com- 
ment has turned somehow on the Southernness, the Southern quality of 
Faulkner, and in turn what is Southern in his works and the outlook 
they reflect. I need not say just how divergent the views in this regard 
have been and continue to be. The divergences can be explained in part 
by the fact that Mr. Faulkner has been considerably less than garrulous 
in talking about himself, at least until recently, and that what he has 
said — as in the famous remark about his writing of the novel Sanctuary, 
or the assertions he made at Nagano during his visit to Japan, or his 
conferences with students at the University of Virginia — that what he 
has said about his works more often than not has been intentionally 
and puckishly misleading. At least since the publication of The Sound 
and the Fury in 1929, we have been aware that discovering what is said 
or what is meant in his works is not always easy. 

\ 


I suspect, however, that the greatest difficulty in knowing just 
how Southera Faulkner is grows out of our difficulty in knowing what 
we mean, or in agreeing on what we mean by Southern. There is testi- 
mony to Faulkner’s greatness, perhaps, in the fact that readers find many 
different and often antagonistic elements in his works, as they do in 
Shakespeare’s plays and in the Bible. We might be inclined to leave the 
matter just that way. But for the reason that Faulkner’s readers often 
label him either Southern or un-Southern and prefer to speak in abso- 
lutes, the matter of fitting the proper label to him, that is, the matter of 
seeing him in proper perspective in relation to his region, assumes par- 
ticular importance. 


It has been pointed out more than once and in convincing de- 
tail, as I have already said, that Faulkner’s Yoknapatawpha stories can 
be located accurately enough, whether through such avowed geographi- 
cal references as Memphis and the Mississippi river or fictionized land- 
marks which fail to disguise the actual points represented. In a literal 
sense, Faulkner’s world is a small one. Yokanapatawpha County, as it 
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is described for us, encloses only 2,400 square miles, and the settings 
located elsewhere — in Soldiers’ Pay, for example, and A Fable — are 
for the most part so vaguely presented as to carry little interest. Just as 
Nathaniel Hawthorne felt that New England was as large a lump of 
soil as he could encompass, Faulkner has considered a county or two in 
his region enough for his needs. His practice seems to declare for him 
that he has recognized the variety and the richness — and the adequacy — 
of the fictional materials in his own section. 


No one would argue, though, that in presenting this one county 
Faulkner has portrayed the land and the people of the entire South. 
The founders and the perpetrators of the planter dynasties, the breakers 
of the wilderness, the hunters, and the Indians; the poverty-ridden whites 
on the small farms; the Negroes and the mulattoes in the slave quart- 
ers, in the fields or the white folks’ kitchens, in their hovels or in the 
cottages which symbolize their social and economic rise in later years; 
the merchants and traders and sharpers who have pushed to the fore 
as the older families have lost station — these all belong comfortably, we 
can believe, in Faulkner’s country at one point or another of the cen- 
tury encompassed in his saga. But not even by the sternest management 
can they all be compressed into every other or in fact any other section 
of the South. One needs only to mention the mountain regions, the 
coastal lands, the tidewater areas of Virginia and the Carolinas, and the 
cities, to recognize the validity of this assertion; or to mention the Cre- 
oles and the Cajuns in Louisiana, the Spanish in Florida and Texas, the 
landed aristocrats of the older regions on the Atlantic coast. 


Anyone who conceives of the South as a single stereotype undif- 
ferentiated within itself but distinct at every point from the regions be- 
yond its borders will find useful reading in a book edited by Charles 
Grier Sellers, Jr. entitled The Southerner as American (1960). In it a 
dozen scholars, most of them Southern, remind us of something we have 
known all along but often have allowed to be obscured by pleasant un- 
realities. They remind us that in geography, national origins of the 
people, customs, traditions, and beliefs, instead of one South there are 
many Souths; that in fact almost any portion of the South you may single 
out will have closer parallels outside than inside the region. 


The reminder should be dropped at this point, however, that 
Faulkner is not the one who has attempted to obliterate all variations 
within the Southern region and to assert for them one common denomi- 
nator in his own particular section. 


It may be useful to mention the Faulkner country along with the 
Hardy country. Thomas Hardy’s Wessex country is a specific, limited 
region in southwest England, and nothing would be gained by attemp- 
ting to draw other portions of England within its confines. Similarly, 
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Yoknapatawpha County can be identified roughly at least with a par- 
ticular section of the State of Mississippi, but cannot be identified with 
other regions, unless now and then in chance details. Malcolm Cowley, 
noting with considerable positiveness in the introduction to The Port- 
able Faulkner the use Faulkner makes of his native region, adds that 
those materials are used in the Yoknapatawpha saga to represent the 
entire South. And within certain limits this conclusion holds up. Faulk- 
ner’s region and the rest of the South, at least the inner South, have now 
or in the past have had in common the Negro race, the products of 
miscegenation, and the exasperating problems resulting from their 
presence; they have had great disparities of wealth, education, and pub- 
lic responsibility within the white race, with corresponding class strati- 
fication; they have shown also the stages of evolution from the breaking 
of the wilderness and the founding of the earliest communities to the 
problems left over from the fighting of overseas wars in the twentieth 
century. 


Faulkner, then, has employed his particular region with remark- 
able faithfulness, the consensus seems to be, and no less remarkable 
consistency. That region is distinctly Southern and in a large measure 
typically Southern. It must not be supposed, however, that he has por- 
trayed the terrain and the people of his region with the realism of a 
William Dean Howells. His early readers in the South, accustomed to 
the fidelity to detail customary in novels written to a pattern established 
in the last century, were incensed at his books and were ready to cry out, 
“We are not like that; we would never do such a thing.” Likewise, readers 
at a distance believed they had in any one of his works a guide book to 
a specific region and a case study of its people. In time, however, read- 
ers both inside and outside the region — a large portion, at least — learn- 
ed that what they had was a portrait rather than a photograph, and that 
Faulkner’s purpose was to catch only the essence of a place and a people, 
and to do that only by way of reaching beyond them to grasp univer- 
sals. We had to learn anew how to read an author who employs symbols 
and other vehicles of indirect revelation; and when we had learned that, 
we were as a consequence willing to allow him far greater liberties than 
we had allowed him before, even in his portrayal of a town which might 
be ours and characters who might possibly be identified with us or with 
our ancestors. 


Even so, the people and the localities to whom the portraits come 
closest home, it need not be said, have not felt comfortable, for how- 
ever totally an author may be concerned with universals, he cannot 
employ the materials he has selected without reflecting what he as- 
sumes or what he believes about those materials. Whether it was his in- 
tention or not, Shakespeare could not avoid showing in the history 
plays his assumptions or his convictions about kings and subjects, re- 
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bellion, treason, and court intrigue. Nathaniel Hawthorne, employing 
colonial New England as a stage on which to display the effects wrought 
by various sorts and degrees of guilt, reflected his attitude toward Puri- 
tanism and the beliefs, institutions, and occurrences related to it. Simi- 
larly in his novel entitled All the King’s Men Robert Penn Warren re- 
flects in his portrait of Willie Stark an attitude toward Stark and 
through him toward Huey P. Long, the obvious model for Stark. Even 
though he may have been simply exercising a novelist’s privilege in 
choosing whatever materials suited his purpose, and though his primary 
concern may have been, as it probably was, to study human nature and 
human character under conditions postulated for that purpose, his por- 
trayal could not fail to imply a judgment, and among his readers some 
protested that he had displayed Willie Stark (or Huey P. Long) in too 
favorable a light while others voiced the opposite objection. Such is 
unavoidably the case, no matter how noncommittal the author may 
attempt to be in handling the paraphernalia of his novel or story. Such 
is the case with Faulkner, and so we feel invited in reading his books to 
isolate and identify his attitude toward his Southern materials. In the 
novel Intruder in the Dust, and occasionally elsewhere, particularly 
through the garrulous Gavin Stevens, distinctively Southern topics are 
acknowledged and are discussed directly. But as a rule the task of dis- 
covering the author’s attitudes is as tantalizing as any of the others pre- 
sented in Faulkner’s works. 


The first attempt of any consequence to point out a plausible 
relation between Faulkner and his Southern materials was an essay by 
George Marion O’Donnell in the summer issue of the Kenyon Review in 
1939 (I, 285-90). Mr. O’Donnell defined Faulkner as “ a traditional 
moralist” who delineated in his works “the conflict between tradition- 
alism and the antitraditional modern world in which it is immersed.” 
Thus Faulkner was pressed into the role of championing the old order 
in the South against change and in particular against the materialism 
associated with usurpers from the outside or from the lower strata of 
Southern society. This essay has been of major importance, mainly per- 
haps because we were asked for the first time to look for sense and con- 
sistency in Faulkner’s portrait of his region. Malcolm Cowley, writing 
in 1946 his introduction to the Portable Faulkner, took Mr. O’Donnell’s 
thesis as his starting point and proceeded to elaborate on what he found 
in Faulkner’s book to be, in his phrasing, “symbols of the old South, 
of war and reconstruction, of commerce and machinery destroying the 
standards of the past.” Robert Penn Warren, in his two-part essay 
review of Mr. Cowley’s book published in the New Republic, took no 
issue with the main thesis except to urge that Faulkner’s work should be 
regarded also “in terms of issues which are common to our modern 
world,” that the Faulkner legend is ‘a legend of our general plight 
and problem.” 
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Important as was Mr. O’Donnell’s essay, his thesis is so restricting 
as to deny Faulkner the stature which he obviously has. He and also 
Mr. Cowley and Mr. Warren have fallen to the temptation which be- 
sets many of us to read into our authors — Nathaniel Hawthorne, for 
example, and Herman Melville — protests against modernism, material 
progress, and science which are genuine protests of our own but may 
not have been theirs. Faulkner’s total works today, and in fact those of 
his works which existed in 1946 when Mr. Cowley made his comment, 01 
in 1939, when Mr. O'Donnell wrote his essay, reveal no such simple 
attitude toward the South. If he is a traditionalist, he is an eclectic tra- 
ditionalist. If he condemns the recent or the present, he condemns the 
past with no less force. If he sees the heroic in a Sartoris or a Sutpen, he 
sees also — and he shows — the blind and the mean, and he sees the 
Compson family disintegrating from within. If the barn-burner’s family 
produces a Flem Snopes, who personifies commercialism and materi: lism 
in hyperbolic crassness, the Compson family produces a Jason Compson 
IV. Faulkner is a most untraditional traditionalist. 


Others writing on Faulkner have found the phrase “traditional 
moralist” either inadequate or misleading. Among them are Frederick J. 
Hoffman, William Van O’Connor, and Mrs. Olga Vickery. They have 
indicated the direction but they have not been explicit enough, I believe, 
in pointing out Faulkner’s independence, his questioning if not indeed 
challenging the Southern tradition. Faulkner’s is not the mind of the 
#pologist which Mr. O'Donnell implies that it is. He is not one to re- 
main more comfortably and unquestioningly within a body of social, 
cultural, or literary traditions than he was within the traditions — or 
possibly the regulations — governing his tenure in the post office at 
Oxford, Mississippi, thirty-five years ago. 


That is not to deny that he has been aware of traditions, of 
course, that he is steeped in them, in fact, or that he has dealt with 
them, in his books. It is to say rather, I believe, that he has brought to 
bear on the history, the traditions, and the lore of his region a critical, 
skeptical mind — the same mind which has made of him an inveterate 
experimenter in literary form and technique. He has employed from 
his section rich immediate materials which in a loose sense can be 
termed Southern. The fact that he has cast over those materials the 
light of a skeptical mind does not make him any. the less Southern, I 
rather think, for the South has been no more solid than other regions 
except in the political and related areas where patronage and force and 
intimidation and fear may produce a surface uniformity. Some of us 
might be inclined to argue, in fact, that an independence of mind and 
action and an intolerance of regimentation, either mental or physical, 
are particularly Southern traits. 
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There is no necessity, | suppose, to assert that Mr. Faulkner is 
Southern. It would not be easy to discover a more thoroughly Southern 
pedigree than that of his family. And, after all, he has lived comfortably 
at both Oxford, Mississippi, and Charlottesville, Virginia. The young 
William Faulkner in New Orleans in the 1920’s impressed the novelist 
Hamilton Basso as obviously conscious of being a Southerner, and 
there is no evidence that since then he has ever considered himself any 
less so. Besides showing no inclination, apparently, to absent himself 
from his native region even for short periods, and in addition writing 
a shelf of books set in the region, he has handled in those books an 
astonishingly complete list of matters which have been important in 
the South during the past hundred years. 


It is more difficult with Faulkner than with most authors to say 
what is the extent and what is the source of his knowledge. His own 
testimony is that he has read very little in the history of the South, 
implying that what he knows of that history has come to him orally 
and that he knows the world around him primarily from his own un- 
assisted observation. His denials of extensive reading notwithstanding, 
it is no doubt safe to assume that he has spent time schooling himself 
in Southern history and that he has gained some acquaintance with 
the chief literary authors who have lived in the South or have written 
about the South. To believe otherwise would be unrealistic. 


But in looking at Faulkner against his background in Mississippi 
and the South, it is important not to lose the broader perspective. His 
earliest work reflected heavy influences from English and continental 
writers. Evidence is plentiful that early and later also he has been in- 
debted to the Gothic romancers, who deal in extravagant horror, to 
the symbolists writing at the end of the preceding century, and in 
particular to the stream-of-consciousness novelists, Henry James and 
James Joyce chief among them. His repeated experimentation with the 
techniques of fiction testifies to an independence of mind and an ori- 
einality of approach, but it also shows him touching at many points 
the stream of literary development back of him. My intention, therefore, 
is not to say that Faulkner’s awareness has been confined within the 
borders of the South, but rather that he has looked at his world as a 
Southerner and that presumably his outlook is Southern. 


The ingredients of Faulkner’s novels and stories are by no means 
new with him, and most of the problems he takes up have had the at- 
tention of authors before him. A useful comment on his relation to his 
region may be made, I think, by noting briefly how in handling South- 
ern materials and Southern problems he has deviated from the pattern 
set by other Southern authors while remaining faithful to the essential 
character of the region. 
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The planter aristocracy has appeared in literature at least since 
John Pendleton Kennedy published Swallow-Barn in 1832 and in his 
genial portrait of Frank Meriwether presiding over his plantation 
dominion initiated the most persistent tradition of Southern literature. 
The thoroughgoing idealization of the planter society did not come, 
however, until after the Civil War when Southern writers were eager 
to defend a way of life which had been destroyed. As they looked with 
nostalgia to a society which had been swept away, they were probably 
no more than half-conscious that they painted in colors which had never 
existed. Their books found no less willing readers outside than inside 
the South, even while memories of the war were still sharp. The tradi- 
tion reached its apex, perhaps, in the works of Thomas Nelson Page 
toward the end of the century, and reappeared undiminished as late 
as 1954 in the best-selling novel So Red the Rose, by Stark Young. Al- 
though Faulkner was the heir in his own family to this tradition, he did 
not have Stark Young’s inclination to romanticize and sentimentalize 
the planter society. 


The myth of the Southern plantation has had only a tangential 
relation with actuality, as Francis Pendleton Gaines showed forty years 
ago, and I suspect it has had a far narrower acceptance as something 
real than has generally been supposed. Faulkner has found it useful, 
but he has employed it with his habitual independence of mind and 
skeptical outlook. Without saying or seeming to say that in portraying 
the Sartoris and the Compson families Faulkner’s chief concern is social 
criticism, we can say nevertheless that through those families he drama- 
tizes his comment on the planter dynasties as they have existed since 
the decades before the Civil War. It may be that in this comment he 
has broken from the conventional pattern more violently than in any 
other regard, for the treatment in his books is far removed from even 
the genial irony of Ellen Glasgow, who was the only important novelist 
before him to challenge the conventional picture of planter society. 


Faulkner’s low-class characters had but few counterparts in ear- 
lier Southern novels dealing with plantation life. They have an an- 
cestry extending back, however, at least to 1728, when William Byrd 
described the Lubberlanders he encountered in the back country of 
Virginia and North Carolina. The chief literary antecedents of the 
Snopes clan appeared in the realistic, humorous writing which originated 
in the South and the Southwest in the three decades before the Civil 
War. These narratives of coarse action and crude language appeared 
first in local newspapers, as a rule, and later found their way between 
book covers, though rarely into the planters’ libraries beside the moroc- 
co-bound volumes of Horace, Mr. Addison, Mr. Pope, and Sir Walter 
Scott. There is evidence to suggest, in fact, that many authors of the 
humorous sketches were prompted to write them — or to make them as 
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indelicate as they are — by way of protesting against the artificial re- 
finements which had come to dominate the polite letters of the South. 
William Gilmore Simms, sturdy realist that he was, pleaded for a 
natural robustness such as he found in his favorites the great Elizabeth- 
ans, to vivify the pale writings being produced around him. Simms ad- 
mired the raucous tales emanating from the backwoods, but he had 
himself social affiliations which would not allow him to approve them 
fully. Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, a preacher and a college and uni- 
versity president in four Southern states, published the earliest of 
these backwoods sketches and in the character Ransy Sniffle, in the 
accounts of sharp horse-trading and eye-gouging physical combat, and 
in the shockingly unliterary speech of his characters, he set an example 
followed by many after him. 


Others who wrote of low characters and low life included Thomas 
Bangs Thorpe, creator of the Big Bear of Arkansas and Tom Owen 
the Bee-Hunter; Johnson Jones Hooper, whose character Simon Suggs 
bears a close kinship to Flem Snopes in both his willingness to take 
cruel advantage of all and sundry and the sharpness with which he 
habitually carried out his will; and George Washington Harris, whose 
Tennessee hillbilly character Sut Lovingood perpetrated more unmali- 
cious mischief and more unintended pain than any other character in 
literature. It would be profitable, I believe, to read these realistic humo- 
rists alongside Faulkner’s works, the thought being not that he necessari- 
lv read them and owed anything to them directly, but rather that they 
dealt a hundred years ago with a class of people and a type of life which 
have continued down to our time, to Faulkner’s time. Such a compari- 
son reminds us that in employing low characters in his works Faulkner 
is recording actuality in the South and moreover is following a long-es- 
tablished literary precedent. Such characters, with their low existence 
and often low morality, produce humorous effects in his novels and 
tales, as they did in the writing of Longstreet and Hooper and Harris, 
but it need not be added that he gives them far subtler and more in- 
tricate functions than they had in the earlier writers; nor is there need 
to add that among them are some of the most highly individualized 
and most successful of his characters. 


One of the early humorists already mentioned, Thomas Bangs 
Thorpe, can be used to illustrate another point where Faulkner touches 
authentic Southern materials and also earlier literary treatment of those 
materials. Thorpe came to Louisiana from the East as a young man pre- 
pared to find in the new country the setting of romantic adventure and 
idealized beauty. But Thorpe saw also the hardships of pioneer existence, 
the cultural poverty of the frontier settlements, and the slack morality 
which abounded in the new regions. As a consequence of the tensions 
thus produced in his thoughts and feelings, he wrote on the one hand 
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sketches of idealized hunting trips and on the other an anecdote of the 
village of Hardscrabble, Arkansas, where no one had ever seen a piano; 
and he wrote also the masterpiece of frontier humor, ‘““The Big Bear 
of Arkansas,” in which earthy realism is placed alongside the exaggera- 
tion of the backwoods tall-tale and the awe with which man contem- 
plates the grandeur and the mysteries of nature. It has been remarked 
more than once that in his story “The Bear” and elsewhere Faulkner 
joined the Big Bear School of literature. Again, he may not know 
Thorpe’s or other comparable stories, but it can be said that he has em- 
ployed matter which is indigenous to his region and which has been 
given literary embodiment before him. 


Next to the planter aristocrats and the whites of lower orders, 
whether properly called poor whites or middle-class business and profes- 
sional people, there are the Negroes of Faulkner’s works. In his use of 
Negro characters a chronological development is apparent. In his ear- 
liest fiction Negroes are only elements in the background, much as 
they appeared occasionally a century before him in the work of John 
Pendleton Kennedy, William Gilmore Simms, and Edgar Allan Poe. 
Next, when his stories took on more explicit ties to an actual scene, Ne- 
groes appear more often, have more to say, and assist more directly in 
revealing the main characters. Dilsey in The Sound and the Fury is a 
foil to members of the Compson family and at the same time serves 
as a chorus to report and pass judgment on what takes place around 
her. In later works, particularly Light in August and Intruder in the 
Dust, Negroes are full-blown characters and are accorded treatment not 
simply in relation to white society but as individuals with souls of their 
own. 


In the preface to his late novel The Mansion Faulkner says that 
on some matters that book is at odds with its two predecessors in the 
Snopes trilogy, simply for the reason that he knows more now and now 
finds some things different from what he once thought them to be. 
Such a statement can be made, I believe, about his fictional treatment 
of the Negro. His attitude has changed, in part, perhaps, because in 
later years he has given the topic thought which he never gave it before. 
The several different stages which appear in the evolution of his attitude 
have received full statements in other authors before him. As he ob- 
served the South in his own time and contemplated its past, he realized 
early that the blacks, either before or after emancipation, were far more 
than the casual parts of scenery the earliest writers made of them, or the 
sycophantic counterparts of the whites which they became in the works 
of Thomas Nelson Page and Joel Chandler Harris’s Uncle Remus 
stories, or the victims of fate and mistreatment by the whites and hence 
the objects of pity they are in the writings of Ellen Glasgow, for 
example, and Harris’s story of Free Joe. The New Orleans novelist 
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George W. Cable dealt more fully and more courageously than anyone 
before Faulkner with the problem of mixed blood and the subtler as- 
pects of the relations between whites and blacks. Louis Rubin publish- 
ed an article in the Virginia Quarterly Review a few years ago (Winter, 
1959, XXXV, 119-32) pointing out how Cable was a forerunner of 
Faulkner and other recent authors in this regard and also in the realis- 
tic handling of other elements in Southern fiction. Writing in the 
Georgia Review, for Winter, 1960 (XIV, 433-43) Edward Stone links 
Poe, Cable, and Faulkner together in the same connection. But Faulkner, 
in his delineation of Negro characters, has gone beyond Cable, whom 
as a matter of fact he may never have read. His skeptical, restless mind 
has led him to challenge any position not firmly supported by psycholo- 
gical and moral buttresses. 


Faulkner’s purpose has not been, like that of Honore de Balzac, 
to draw an entire society, but rather to study man and to portray sym- 
bolically his virtues and_ his strengths, his flaws and his foibles. Even 

he has drawn a wonderfully rich and complete society. Those ele- 
ments commonly present or said to be present in Southern life appear 
again and again on his pages: the family as a social unit; hospitality, 
courtesy, honor, and respect for womanhood; the churches and religion, 
the courts, justice and injustice, lawlessness, and public violence. But 
he has seen all of them with his own eyes, and has subjected them to 
his own strict questioning, and has tested them in the alembic of his 
skepticism. The result is that many Southerners feel uncomfortable in 
his South: some have rejected the picture he has drawn, labeling him 
an apostate to his region — or something worse; others, in interpreting 
his works, have sought to divert his attack from the objects he chose 
to others of their choosing, modernism, for example, or material pro- 
gress. Still we cannot escape the conviction, I rather think, that his 
South is an altogether real one. 


We have in Faulkner, then, an author who is Southern himself 
no less in preference and interest and activities than in origin and back- 
ground, whose major works employ Southern materials from beginning 
to end and come close to exhausting the list of elements habitually 
considered Southern. Nevertheless the merits of his work do not lie in 
any conventional Southern quality of his materials or his attitudes, or 
in any minutely accurate delineation of the Southern scene. If the 
worth of his novels and stories relates to their Southernness, it relates 
also to the independence of his approach to his materials, the question- 
ing and skeptical turn of mind which has freed him from the trammels 
that have thwarted so many authors, who in the South and elsewhere, 
have become the victims of a region. He has been able, frequently 
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with a mischievous nod, as it were, to submit matters of class, caste, 
race, and the most revered traditions to a scrutiny which ignores prohi- 
bitions and inhibitions normally expected to apply. The freedom he 
has gained thus has permitted him to explore unhampered the problems 
of human character and morality which have interested him most, 
and to experiment freely with fictional techniques, at the same time 
that he has drawn in Yoknapatawpha County probably the most 
memorable region in our literature. 





RICHARD P. ADAMS 


Tulane University 


Faulkner And The 
Myth Of The South 


Carvel Collins remarked recently that the historical or legendary 
aspect of Faulkner’s works no longer needs to be regarded as the most 
important contribution which that work has made to literature. I 
agree. The artistic aspect is the most important one, and I hope it 
will continue to be so regarded. 


Nevertheless Faulkner does deal with history, legend, and myth. 
In a sense, his work consists in a conversion of history into myth, as all 
art is, in a sense, converted from experience. If it were possible to ima- 
gine Faulkner’s work minus history — the Yoknapatawpha Chronicle 
with its temporal dimension removed — the result would be a kind of 
literary vacuum. So it seems to me that the relation of fiction to history 
in Faulkner is by no means played out; it is still a fertile approach, al- 
though we can probably improve on earlier historical approaches if we 
remember that the history in Faulkner’s fiction is there not primarily 
for its own sake but for the sake of an esthetic result. 


Faulkner’s artistic purpose, if I understand it rightly, is to press 
and concentrate attention, as poets do, on the concrete, immediate 
qualities of life. And his definition of life is that it is motion. What he 
tells us, therefore, is how it feels to move, to change, to become some- 
thing other and different from what we have been and what we are. 
So that, speaking quite literally, the fourth dimension — the dimension 
of time — is fundamental and necessary in the world which he creates. 


All time, according to Faulkner, is concentrated in the present 
moment. He is reported to have said once, “I agree pretty much with 
Bergson’s theory of the fluidity of time. There is only the present 
moment, in which I include both the past and the future, and that is 
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eternity.” For Faulkner, then, the concrete, immediate qualities of life 
in the present moment include the past and the future, and eternity as 
so defined. The present moment probably could not be embodied or 
created, for his imagination, except in relation to the past and the 
future. His trick, if I may call it that, is to arrest the present moment 
for contemplation and expand it into his reader’s awareness by loading 
it with the heaviest possible freight of implication from the past and 
for the future. The effect, when the trick succeeds, is to give the con- 
templated moment a kind of temporal universality. Or, to put it more 
explicitly, he aims to show us that we really are, at this moment, now, 
the sum of all past experiences and the promise of all future develop- 
ment. The important thing about human life, he says again and again, 
is not only that man endures, but that man prevails. To live is more 
than merely to exist: it is, by assimilation of the experience of the past, 
and by action in the present, to create the future. 


This principle is embodied in Faulkner’s work in terms of 
Faulkner’s own experience — particularly, of course, in the part of his 
work which deals with Yokanapatawpha County and which we are 
generally agreed is Faulkner at his best. We will keep in mind the priori- 
ty of the esthetic result, the contemplative concentration on the quali- 
ties of life in the immediate present. But we will not therefore refrain 
from examining and defining, from that point of view, as precisely as 
we can, just what, as Faulkner sees it, the history of Yoknapatawpha 
County is. 


In outline, it is this. First there were the Indians — Chickasaws. 
They were dispossessed and later evicted by white men. The most ruth- 
less and rapacious of the white men became plantation owners, and ex- 
ploited the land by means of a concurrent exploitation of Negro slave 
labor. These crimes brought a curse, fulfilled in the Civil War and 
the Reconstruction, which destroyed the plantation economy and the 
aristocratic families which had been founded on it. The land was over- 
run by a new race of exploiters, Northern carpetbaggers and native 
scalawags, who threatened and who still threaten to turn not only Yok- 
napatawpha County, not only the South, but the whole world, into a 
mechanized desert. But there are a few people who show promise of 
escaping, or expiating, or at least enduring and outlasting the curse, 
remaining human, responsible, and creative, and making the world and 
the human race evolve into something better than either the past or the 
present. 


It will be obvious, even from this bare and sketchy outline, that 
I do not regard the early analyses of Faulkner’s historical dimension as 
being at all adequate. George Marion O’Donnell, to whom we owe 
profound gratitude as the pioneer, with Conrad Aiken, of serious, in- 
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telligent, sympathetic criticism of Faulkner, abstracted the whole thing 
into a conflict between the Sartorises, or aristocrats, and Snopeses. In 
his account, the Sartorises, who were the good guys, were defeated by 
the Snopeses, bad guys, and it was a terrible tragedy. Malcolm Cowley, 
in his extremely influential and useful Introduction to the Portable 
Faulkner, complicated and corrected O’Donnell’s account by noticing 
the guilt of the aristocrats. He bogged down in the conclusion that 
Faulkner's attitude was one of despair at the rape and corruption of the 
South, as allegorized in Sanctuary. Robert Penn Warren, in his review 
of the Portable, made further valuable corrections and additions. One 
was that Faulkner’s work should “be regarded not in terms of the 
South against the North, but in terms of issues which are common to 
our modern world.” He felt, however, that although “the old order 
did not satisfy human needs — the Southern old order or any other,” 
it did allow “the traditional man to define himself as human by setting 
up codes, concepts of virtue, obligations, and by accepting the risks of 
his humanity.” Warren added that “the opposition between the old 
order and the new does not . . . exhaust the picture. What,” he asked, 
“of the order to come?” Warren bogged down in Ike McCaslin’s inade- 
quate advice to the mulatto mistress of young Roth Edmonds: ““We 


] 
will have to wait. 


> 99 


Much has happened since 1946, when the Portable Faulkner and 
Warren’s review were published, to make these doctrines obsolete; but 
very little has been done to bring them up to date. Further additions 
and corrections are in order, and are needed, if we are to understand 
what Faulkner means and what he has accomplished. 


Let us take a relatively specific problem and see how it works 
out in the light of what we know now: the problem, for example, of the 
conflict between past and present, and what of the future, as it was 
stated by Warren. Isn’t it pretty well resolved if we simply remember 
Faulkner's emphasis on change, on life as motion? The old order cannot 
persist, cannot be adequate, cannot be preserved or restored. The point 
is not that it was good or bad, but that it is past. The present, good, bad 
or indifferent, is with us now, and the future is for us to create. Faulk- 
ner said in an interview, having been asked about the meaning of the 
wilderness in the story of the bear, “The wilderness to me was the past, 
which could be the old evils, the old forces, which were by their own 
standards right and correct, ruthless, but they lived and died by their 


own code .... The bear was a symbol of the old forces, not evil forces, 
but the old forces which in man’s youth were not evil, but that they 
were in man’s blood . . . . His dreams, his nightmares; and this story 


was to me a universal story of the man who, still progressing, being bet- 
ter than his father, hoping that his son shall be a dittle better than he, 
had to learn to cope with it in terms of justice and pity and compassion 
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and strength.” That is to say, if 1 understand it, that the heart of the 
matter is the fact of change itself, of growth, development, evolution, 
which may or may not be a good thing, but which is, for good or bad, 
the one universal principle which nothing can escape. In the same in- 
terview Faulkner went on to define nature as “mind that spawns and 
produces, it doesn’t care whether it makes a poetess or bricklayer, or 
lion or serpent, but it still will produce something — a force, a blind 
force, that by its own standards is neither good nor bad.” 


And what of the problem of morality in Faulkner? Does the 
statement I just quoted mean that he has no morality? Some people 
seem to have thought that, but they are pretty obviously wrong. Some 
of Faulkner’s characters are decidedly better than others, and on at 
least three occasions of record he has suggested a criterion for judg- 
ment. In one interview he cited “the three men in Moby Dick, who rep- 
resent the trinity of conscience: knowing nothing, knowing but not car- 
ing, knowing and caring.’’ And he went on to say that “The same trini- 
ty is represented in A Fable by the young Jewish pilot officer, who said, 
‘This is terrible. I refuse to accept it, even if I must refuse life to do so’; 
the old French Quartermaster General, who said, “This is terrible, but 
we can weep and bear it’; and the English battalion runner, who said, 
‘This is terrible, I’m going to do something about it.’” The people 
who “do something about it” are the ones who are alive, who move and 
change, and who move and change the world. Incidentally, Isaac Mc- 
Caslin of Go Down, Moses is not in this third category. “McCaslin,” 
Faulkner remarked in another interview, “is the second. He says, This is 
bad, and I will withdraw from it. What we need are people who will 
say, This is bad and I’m going to do something about it, I’m going 
to change it.” We cannot wait, we must not wait; we must act. Good, 
in this connection, is what moves, what changes, what lives. Bad, or 
evil, is what is passive, what fails or refuses to change, what obstructs 
change, what is dead. This interpretation, of course, undermines all 
that considerable body of criticism to the effect that Faulkner is mainly 
nostalgic for the glories of the ante-bellum era, and full of despair at the 
downfall and degradation of aristocratic grandeur in the present South. 


I believe that this reorientation of our views on the historical or 
temporal dimension in Faulkner’s fiction may help to solve some pro- 
blems in its more strictly esthetic aspects. For example, the esthetic ef- 
fect, as well as the meaning and structure, of The Sound and the Fury 
is clearly involved with Faulkner’s notions about time. Critics are 
aware of this fact, but many questions remain unanswered. Some of 
these might be illuminated by an application of our basic principle that 
change is good, or at least necessary, and that failure to change is disas- 
trous. The Compson family, collectively and individually, is destroyed 
by the inability of its various members to change, to grow, or to devel- 
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ope. The idiot Benjy is ignorant of time, and has no relation to it; 
therefore he cannot develop; one time is exactly the same as another 
to him. He makes no distinction between past and present, and has no 
awareness of a future. Quentin is trying to escape from time, which 
he does ultim: aks by committing suicide. Jason, the only sane Compson 
“since before Culloden,” as Faulkner ironically remarks, is the slave of 
time, or rather he is continually betrayed by his false, mechanical 
concept of time, which keeps him fixed from developing in any vital 
way. Caddy, promiscuous and essentially sterile, is condemned to prosti- 
tution; that is, to selling her life, which is motion through time, fon 
money (Jason, in effect, does the same thing, assuming he has any life 
to sell), and money is in itself inert, lifeless, and meaningless. There- 
fore Caddy fails to develop what might have been considerable poten- 
tialities of love and creativity. The fact that Dilsey always knows what 
time it is, and is always doing something, no matter how slowly and 
laboriously, is one of several indications that she, unlike the Compsons, 
is alive. 


Quentin’s weakness seems to me especially significant. What he 
is fin: lly unable to bear is the thought that, as his father says, even his 
pain, gr ief, and despair over Caddy’s dishonor is only “temporary.” He 
tries to solve his problem by telling his father he has committed incest 
with Caddy, so that, as he thinks, “Jf it could just be a hell beyond that: 
the clean flame the two of us more than dead.” An absolute, static 
isolation of sterile, incestuous union — but that is impossible; he has 
to settle for “little sister death.” 


It is not accidental that the same Quentin is the principal nar- 
rator of Faulkner’s most fully articulated parable of Southern history, 
Absalom, Absalom! Quentin’s motive here is the question his Canadian 
roommate at Harvard, Shreve McCannon, asks him: “Tell about the 
South. What's it like there. Why do they live there. Why do they live 
at all” His answer, addressed at least as much to himself as to Shreve, 
is the story of Thomas Sutpen, in whose career the history of the South, 
and by extension of Western civilization, is epitomized. Sutpen’s “de- 
sign’”’ to found an aristocratic dynasty on land acquired apparently by 
fraud from the Indians and worked by slaves is wrecked by the Civil 
War and Reconstruction, and by Sutpen’s own refusal to acknowledge 
his son by his first wife, who has (or so Quentin and Shreve conjecture) 
a slight tinge of Negro blood. But essentially, we are led to feel, it is 
the nature of the design itself that makes the failure inevitable. As Mr. 
Compson puts it, ‘ ‘Sutpen’s trouble was innocence.’ ”’ Quentin later de- 
fines this innocence as the kind “which believed that the ingredients of 
morality were like the ingredients of pie or cake and once you had mea- 
sured them and balanced them and mixed them and put them into the 
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oven it was all finished and nothing but pie or cake could come out.” 
Sutpen tries to establish something permanent, on a base of fixed, im- 
mutable rules — which turn out not to be the rules by which the game 
is played. Life is motion, and change is the downfall of any static 
order. It is not so much for specific evil acts, although he is guilty of 
many, that Sutpen is doomed. The more important point, it appears, is 
that the purpose of his design, and the design itself, are wrong because 
Sutpen is trying to set up a bulwark against change. The result is not a 
magnificent permanence of order, safety, comfort, and leisure for him- 
self and his heirs. It is downfall, disintegration, and death. 


Quentin’s attempt to answer Shreve’s question can also be seen 
as an attempt to discover some meaning and value in his own blighted 
existence by creating for both Shreve and himself a sense of the past in 
the present which would make it possible for him — or them — to de- 
velop into the future. If this attempt were successful, Quentin would 
presumably not have to escape from time by committing suicide. He be- 
longs in the first category of Faulkner’s moral trinity; life is terrible, 
and he rejects it. The admirable people in Faulkner’s fiction, the living, 
if not always conquering, heroes, are Dilsey in The Sound and the Fury; 
Byron Bunch in Light in August; V. K. Ratliff in The Hamlet, The 
Town, and The Mansion; Chick Mallison in Intruder in the Dust; and 
the battalion runner in 4 Fable. These are the people who do something 
and change something. 


By way of general conclusion I would suggest that ‘ic relation 
of history to fiction in Faulkner’s works is functional. The esthetic aim 
of the work is to focus contemplative attention on the immediate, con- 
crete quality of life-as-motion. This aim is obviously and basically invol- 
ved with time, which Faulkner concentrates in the present moment, 
which includes the whole history of the past and the whole prospect 
of the future. The medium in which he works most often and most 
happily is the history of the South, which he similarly concentrates in 
the myth or legend of Yoknapatawpha County. In this connection it 
seems to me fundamentally important to note that Faulkner’s direction 
is not, as most critics seem tacitly to assume, from the particular to the 
general — from the area to the region to the world — but the other way 
round. He was asked explicitly in one of the interviews, “to what ex- 
tent were you trying to picture the South and Southern civilization as a 
whole, rather than just Mississippi — or were you?” His answer was “Not 
at all. I was trying to talk about people, using the only tool I knew, 
which was the country that I knew. No, I wasn’t trying to — wasn’t 
writing sociology at all. I was just trying to write about people, which 
to me are the important thing.” Another time he said, “As I see it, the 


writer has imagined a story of human beings that was so moving, so 
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important to him, that he wants to make a record of it for his own satis- 
faction or, perhaps, for others to read, that story is a very old story, it’s 
the story of human beings in conflict with their nature, their character, 
or with their environment. He’s got to tell that story in the only terms 
he knows, the familiar terms, which would be colored, shaped, by his 
environment. He’s not really writing about his environment, he’s sim- 
ply telling a story about human beings in terms of environment.” 


The primary and universal thing is the struggling, agonizing 
human heart; or, as I prefer to say, the way it feels to be alive. The 
particular historical environment is one of several means, several in- 
evitable and indispensable tools, which the writer, the artist, Faulkner, 
uses to embody and express that theme. 








ROBERT N. BURROWS 


East Central State College (Okla.) 


Institutional Christianity As 
Reflected In The Works 
Of William Faulkner 


Throughout the works of William Faulkner, from Soldiers’ Pay 
to The Mansion, there are many references to institutional Christianity, 
most of which are strongly critical. Students of Faulkner have noted this 
aspect of his work in earlier studies, the fullest and most helpful com- 
mentary being William Van O’Connor’s “Protestantism in Yoknapataw- 
pha County” in The Hopkins Review, 1952. But no comprehensive con- 
sideration of the attitudes toward institutional Christianity —_ its 
churches, ministers, and members as reflected in Faulkner’s work has 
vet appeared. Passages pertinent to this topic are to be found scattered 
throughout Faulkner’s writings, the works of particular relevance being 
the novels Light in August, Sanctuary, Requiem for a Nun, The Sound 
and the Fury, A Fable, and The Mansion, and the short stories “Red 
Leaves,” “Uncle Willy,” and “Hair.” 


I. THE CHURCH 


\s an institution, the church has played an important part in the 
life of Jefferson, Yoknapatawpha’s county seat, and of the area, since 
its settlement. Indication of its position at the time of the founding of 
Jefferson is given in one of the historical interludes in Requiem for a 
Nun, in which Dr. Peabody is quoted as having prophesied at that 
time: “We're going to have a town... . We already got a church — 
that’s Whitfield’s cabin.” And in Absalom, Absalom! we learn that when 
Jefferson was a village of only thirty homes, the spiritual needs of the 
people were presumably amply cared for because it also had three 
churches. 
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The interest in religion of the inhabitants of Jefferson was thus 
evident from the very founding of the community. That this interest 
continued through the succeeding generations is evident from a perusal 
of the Yoknapatawpha saga. But the nature of this interest is ominously 
suggested in Faulkner’s caustic observation that in this region religion 
serves as one of the acute diversions of the people. 


There are definite indications that the church in twentieth cen- 
tury Yoknapatawpha County is considerably weaker than it was in an 
earlier period. Whereas the first settlers were almost without exception 
professing Protestants, those who followed, as we see in Requiem, were 
but the ghosts of the pioneers, men “scriptureless’” and generally weaket 
than their predecessors. Several reasons are proffered which account in 
part at least for the suggested weakened status of the church. That its 
message is no longer true is implied in the assertion in Mirrors of Char- 
tres Street that 


imaginative atrophy seems to follow, not the luxuries and vices 
{ 


of an age as the Baptists teach us, but rather the efficiencies and 
conveniences . . . which should bring about the golden age. 


Further, the church — specifically the Catholic church — has been so 
busy being the church that it has forgotten the people and their need 
for confession and repentance (Requiem). Finally, as generally indi- 
cated in the Yoknapatawpha saga, the appeal of the church is felt pri- 
marily only by the most forlorn in society. Typical of the Faulknerian 
portraits of churches is the following vignette from Sanctuary which im- 
plies both the appeal and the status of the church described: “Before a 
weathered frame church on a hill the grove was full of tethered teams 
and battered cars and trucks.” Noteworthy is the fact that the larger cars 
move past this church swiftly, pleasure bent, for in like manner the 
majority of the more able of Faulkner’s characters, such as the lawyer 
Gavin Stevens, have little indeed to do with the church. 


Il. THE CLERGY 


In his collected works, Faulkner portrays well over a dozen minis- 
ters, of whom only three are in any way admirable. Most of them are 
either of dubious or of downright despicable character. They include 
one who is stupid, another who is vindictive, and a third who is a bore. 
There are three heavy drinkers, three fanatics, and three slave traders, 
two adulterers, and two murderers. 

The ministers who possess commendable character traits are Rev. 
erend Shegog of The Sound and the Fury, the Negro minister from St. 
Louis who preached the Easter service Dilsey heard; Dr. Mahon, the 
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rector in Soldiers’ Pay; and Hightower, the forlorn figure from Light 
in August. The Negro minister figures in only a brief passage at the 
close of The Sound and the Fury. His sermon, evangelical in tone and 
fervent in nature, delighted Dilsey and her daughter, who were convinced 
that he had seen ‘“‘de power en de glory.” 





Dr. Mahon, the rector and chief figure in Soldiers’ Pay, is portray- 
ed as a warmly human person who loves his rose garden and the com- 


forts of his study. His tolerance is evident from his not being disturbed | 
by the discovery of a woman’s chemise among the few effects of his 
young son sent to him after the latter was reported killed in action in | 


World War I. But as a clergyman he is rather unorthodox, for he de- 
clares that “circumstance moves in marvellous ways,” and later “circum- 
stance is God.” 


Hightower, shown to have a Christian regard and sympathy for 
others, qualifies for inclusion in this grouping of ministers only on 
tenuous grounds, for though he was a pastor early in life, at the time 
of the action in the novel Light in August he had long since been dis- 
missed both from pulpit and church and had taken up a lonely resi- 
dence apart from the community. 


The earliest ministers in Yoknapatawpha county were Anglo- 
Saxons who came “roaring with Protestant scripture and boiled whiskey, 
Bible and jug in one hand and (like as not) a native tomahawk in the 
other” (Requiem). One of these singled out for portrayal, in “Red 
Leaves,” was a combination itinerant minister and slave trader, who 
arrived in the area on a mule, carrying a_ three-gallon demijohn of 
whiskey. Another slave trader, not a minister but a deacon in the Uni- 
tarian church, was remembered by a slave as a drunken ship captain who 
spent his days intoning from a book — a book the slave later learned was 
the Bible.! 


The ministers of Yoknapatawpha did not improve with the pas- 
sage of time, for after the Civil War a number of men poorly suited for 
the pastoral office move through the pages of the saga. The greatest 
weakness of these men is lasciviousness. Apparently this weakness was so 
widespread among the clergy that it was the butt of well-known satiric 
jibes. Such was the song the Sartoris’s Negro servant sang as she washed 
the kitchen floor: 


Sinner riz fum de moaner’s bench, 
Sinner jump to de penance bench; 


1 Stephen Vincent Benet began his notable John Brown’s Body with a similar 
passage and one recalls the career of the eighteenth century hymn writer John Newton 
as a familiar example of this activity. 
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When de preacher ax ’im whut de reason why, 

Say, “Preacher got de women jes’ de same ez I.’ 
Oh, Lawd, oh, Lawd! 

Dat’s whut de matter wid de church today. 


Typical of these clergymen was Preacher Whitfield, the most frequently 
mentioned minister in the saga, who leads Addie Bundren to repentance 
for her sins and then commits adultery with her, a progression reminis- 
cent of Somerset Maugham’s “Miss Thompson.” 


Several of the ministers are fanatical, if not actually demented, in 
their religious convictions.2 The “Jesus shouters” are scor nfully referred 
to. Typical of them are Ira Ewing, harsh nase wrathful prez acher in early 
Nebraska, and Eupheus Hines, grandfather of Joe Christmas in Light in 
August. Hines preached white supremacy in Negro churches, his fanati- 
cism resembling ‘“‘a fading and almost extinct ember of some kind 
two fisted evangelism which had been one quarter violent convictions 
and three quarters physical hardihood.” 


One suspects, after considering these clergymen represented in 
the works of Faulkner, that indeed the evil that men do lives after them 
whereas the good too oft lies interred with their bones because the over- 
all view is so unrelieved with acts of Christian kindness or love. 


It. THE LAITY 


In Faulkner’s works the church is seldom shown as a wholesome 
spiritual force in the lives of the people. There are a few characters who 
are deeply religious — among them Nancy, Dilsey, and Byron Bunch — 
but they are rare. Further, these characters who are favorably portrayed 
hardly indicate the strength of institutional Christianity. Nancy, of 
Requiem for a Nun, in jail for murdering a child, is obviously deeply 
spiritual. She is a very different Nancy from the character who appe: ared 
in “That Evening Sun”; she has become imbued with those qualities 
which make her the nun for whom the book is named. But, although she 
welcomes the solacing visits of preachers, she is a member of no church. 

It is notable, too, that both Dilsey (Sound and the Fury) and Byron 
sunch (Light in August), although faithful church members, attend 
churches which are apparently not denominational. In these instances 
and elsewhere in Faulkner’s work when the church is portrayed favor- 
ably, it is never a particul: iv sect which is singled out for mention but 
rather the values of primitive Christianity which are noted. By such a 
faith Dilsey is succored, and she returns to the burdens of the Compson 


2 The psychological effect of the Calvinistic outlook in repressing desires and 
distorting attitudes toward relaxation and sex is emphasized in Faulkner’s works, par- 
ticularly in Light in August. O’Connor’s article touches upon this point. 
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household after attending the Easter service telling herself “I seed de 
first en de last,” and singing a hymn, apparently content. 


But the usual situation is quite different. Hightower, who has 
studied the religious practices of his townspeople for years, observes that 
these church members cannot seem to bear pleasure and ecstasy, but 
rather seek to escape them in violence, drinking, fighting, and praying. 
The relizion, he feels, drives them “to crucifixion of themselves and 
one another.” Such a situation is not attractive and perhaps accounts 
for the indifference of many. 


Some characters have drifted far away from the church, and their 
attempts to regain a_ spiritual relationship with God are pitiable. 
Hightower himself in a time of crisis ts unable to pray, a nd he laments, 
“I should not have got out of the habit of prayer.” And Temple Drake 
(Sanctuary), fear-stricken in the weather-beaten house of Goodwin, 
tries to prey, but being unable to think of a single designation for God, 
she falters, “My father’s a judge; my father’s a Judge.”” Others are quite 
indifferent. Typical of these are Johnny Sartoris, of “All the Dead 
Pilots,” whose assertion to Aunt Jenny that he is “all right about go- 
ing to church” is not convincing, and Charles Bon, of Absalom!, who is 
tersely described as “‘a pated of sorts.” Most indifferent of all, how- 
ever, is Popeye in Sanctuary. In jail passively awaiting execution for a 
crime he did not commit, he was visited by a minister who had come to 
solace him in his last hours. In answer to the minister’s suggestion that 
they pray, Popeye said, “Sure, go ahead. Don’t mind me,” and while the 
minister knelt in prayer, Popeye continued to lie in bed, smoking. 


Decorous observance of the Sabbath is sometimes shown, but 
more typical is the anomalous attitude of the men who worked with 
Joe Christmas of whom it is said that they came to work every Monday 
morning quietly and gravely 


as though there were still something of Sabbath in the overling- 
ering air which established a tenet that, no matter what a man 
had done with his Sabbath, to come quiet and clean to work on 
Monday morning was no more than seemly and right to do. 


The very reverse of this attitude is shown in other instances. Thus in 
A Fable several Tennessee mountaineers are shown squatting on the 
floor of a store. The situation is described as follows: “it was Sunday 
night. They just shot craps on Sunday night. They wouldn't allow no 
poker.” The same delicate sense of propriety held back the Ingrums, 
Gowries, and Workitts from lynching Lucas Beauchi wee 3 in Intruder 
in the Dust. They delayed taking action because “it would be Sunday in 
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three hours and they didn’t want to have to hurry, bolt through the 
business in order to finish it by midnight and not violate the Sabbath.” 


As an outward mark of their faith, the Bible figures prominently 
in the lives of the people of Yoknapatawpha (¢ sounty. Church members 
are frequently portrayed as carrying either the Bible or a prayer book, 
and the presence of a Bible in the home is often noted. This is particular- 
ly typic al of the country people, who in The Hamlet are described as 
treasuring particularly their homemade whiskey stills and their Protes- 
tant psalm books. Sometimes this attachment to the Bible takes on an 
extreme form, as In the case of Cora Tull. And, to step outside of Yok- 
napatawpha County for a moment, there is the Scotch father in ‘‘Victory” 
who habitually turns at random to his Bible to find guidance for his 
life. 

Fanatical in his attitude toward the Scriptures was Eupheus 
lines, who would read to his wife from the Bible in an extremely loud 
voice “‘like he believed I didn’t believe what it said,” she reported. 
Equally fanatical was Mr. Coldfield in Absalom! Violently opposed to 
the Civil War, he would stand behind the blinds of a window of his 
home awaiting the passing of Southern troops. When he saw them, he 
would open his Bible and “declaim in a harsh loud voice .. . the pass- 
ages of the old violent vindictive mysticism” for their benefit. 


In contrast to the fanaticism of Hines and Coldfield, however, 

is the stark indifference of the Scotch soldier in “Victory” who, in an- 

ver to his parents’ oft repeated questioning if he still had the Book re- 

lied “Yes, I still have fit] (not telling them, Faulkner notes, that his 

latoon was using it to light tobacco with and that they were now well 
yeyond Lamentations.) ” 


Another aspect of the conduct of church members which is view- 


ed critically is their self-righteousness. This characteristic is to be es- 
pecially noted in Mr. Coldfield, who, after carefully nurturing his repu- 
tation for “iminaculate morality” throughout his career, eventually re- 
tired into “the impregnable citadel of his passive rectitude.” Not con- 
tent with this reputation for himself, he extended it by precept to his 
daughters, rearing them “in a grim mausoleum air of Puritan righteous- 
ness.’ 


Che same attitude is also dominant in Cora Tull, in As 7 Lay 
Dying. When she thinks of Addie Bundren’s lonely death, she takes con- 
solation in reflecting on how different will be her own reward, for she 
is conscious that she has always lived a righteous life. When Cora Tull 
says “‘my life is and has ever been an open book to ere a man or woman 
among His creatures because I trust in my God and my reward,” the 
words are not understood as simply a declaration of faith, but rather as 
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additional evidence of her overweening, pharisaical pride, for this is 
the sort of remark one has come to expect from her. Her husband 1 
conscious of her attitude and feels that she is “trying to crowd the 
other folks away [from the lord] and get in closer than anybody else.” 


Caurch members in Faulkner’s works are almost never shown to 
have a wholesome attitude towards reform; rather in a number of in- 
stances they are shown to be officiously interfering in the lives of others. 
The two outstanding examples of this interference concern men — 
Hightower and Uncle Willy. Immediately after the death of Hightower’s 
wife the people realized that the Negro who cooked for him was a 
woman and that she was alone with him in his house all day. The 
worst supicions were, they felt, confirmed by a rumor she initiated when, 
after some outside pressure had been brought to bear upon her, she 
stopped working for him. Hence, shortly thereafter Hightower’s em- 
ployment of a Negro man overtaxed the temper of the townspeople. 
A group of them whipped the Negro and later seized Hightower, too, 
and beat him unmercifully for his supposed unnatural conduct. 


The overly-officious efforts of the “good” church people to re- 
form Uncle W illy met with unexpected checks and almost heroic resis- 
tance from the little man himself. Further, the sympathy of the boys for 
Uncle Willy, their friend and confidant in the halcyon days of free sodas 
and the unrestricted use of the needle, must have undermined the 
respect they had for the church. Certainly, from the point of view of the 
narrator, a young admirer of Uncle Willy, the church had taken very 
unfair advantage of him. 


A fault of those identified as church members which receives 
particular emphasis in Faulkner’s works is their unseemly conduct, es- 
pecially in sexual relationships. Laxness, if not absolute abandon, in sex- 
ual conduct is evident among the laity in Yoknapatawpha County from 
the time of the coming of the first white settler — the Protestant pion- 
eer — who arrived roaring, brawling, and turbulent, not “because of 
viciousness, but simply because of his over-revved glands.” This settler 
brought his wife into Mississippi, spawning a child 


as like as not behind the barricade of a rifle-crotched log map- 
less leagues from nowhere and then getting her with another 
one before reaching his final itch-footed destination, and at the 
same time scattering his ebullient seed in a hundred dusky 
bellies through a thousand miles of wilderness. (Requiem) 


Among the works containing the most pointed attack at this point are 
Sanctuary and The Mansion, the latter expanding upon scenes treated 
briefly in the earlier work. But this aspect of Faulkner’s criticism of 
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institutional Christianity is indeed so familiar to the student of his work 
that further documentation would be superfluous. 


One of the most tragic results of the fixation upon religion of 
many of the people of Yoknapatawpha County, it appears from Faulk- 
ner’s works, is the debilitating effect of the Calvinistic tradition upon 
the individual himself or upon his descendants. The Puritan conscience 
is shown as a haunting tormentor, gnawing at the soul and vitals of the 
believer. Especially is it oppressive when inherited from the past, for 
“the past,’ says Gavin Stevens, “is never dead.” This statement is made 
of life in general, but it seems in Faulkner’s works to be especially true 
of those who are Christians. It throws into sharp relief Quentin’s mus- 
ing on Charles Bon: “Jesus, think of the load he had to carry, born of 
two Methodists (or of one long invincible line of Methodists)”, and 
again, “him, with his puritan heritage — a granite heritage.” The 
same disturbing, enervating force was felt, in “Golden Land,” by the 
Hollywood real estate agent whose inherited 


old strong harsh Campbellite blood . . . caused him to see or 
feel or imagine his father looking down from somewhere upon 
him, the prodigal, and what he had accomplished. 


But the outstanding example of a person haunted by the sense of 
religious oppression is Joe Christmas. His fanatical grandfather, Eu- 
pheus Hines, feels that Joe is tainted and harbors a resentment against 
him based in large part upon his own distorted religious convictions. 
McEachern, Joe’s guardian, is almost diabolical in his harsh religious 
tyranny, which allows him not a moment’s pleasure or relaxation. And 
Joanna Burden, Joe’s mistress, is haunted by her own tortured past. She 
recalls her grandfather’s rigid religious spirit — his threat to his chil- 
dren: “T’ll be at the loving God into the four of you as long as I can 
raise my arm,” and takes a _ perverted pleasure in thinking how she 
could torment her forbears could she show them the mulatto baby she 
vas expecting. Harried from infancy, then, by the unmitigated harsh- 
ness of this religious spirit as he sees it manifested, Joe Christmas is 
finally driven to murder Joanna by her commission of what was for 
him an unforgivable sin — she prayed for him. Her strange habits he 
could tolerate, even her aging and becoming fat, but to be haunted 
further by what appeared to him to be a wholly pernicious trait, the 
puritan religious spirit — that was unbearable. Thus the oppressiveness 
of the puritan spirit as he encountered it in those with whom his life 
was intimately linked was a chief cause of his tragic life. 
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IV. CONCLUSION 


Indeed, the church in Yoknapatawpha County has been anything 
but a wholesome spiritual force. There and elsewhere the clergy, as 
shown in Faulkner's works, have been hard drinking, sensual fanatics 
much more often than not, and the church members have been self- 
righteous, officious, lascivious, cruel, vain, and hypocritical. Religion 
in the guise of Calvinism has often been a psychologically disturbing 
force in the lives of Faulkner’s characters — more often a source of tor- 
ment than of comfort. Faulkner pictures the church — with its leaders 


and laity alike — as almost wholly lacking in those qualities of the 
human mers which bind men together in true brotherhood. The “old 
verities” — “love and honor and pity and pride and compassion and 


sacrifice” do not appear to be the concerns of the church in Yoknapa- 
tawpha County. 


Although his criticism of institutional Christianity is not the 
figure in the carpet of Faulkner’s work, there are innumerable strands 
of the warp and woof of its fabric which make this criticism as substan- 
tial as it is constant. Faulkner sees the Protestant tradition he has ob- 
served in the South as not merely bankrupt spiritually, but also as down- 
right pernicious. 


Like Erasmus, whose patron saint was ever the penitent thief be- 
cause he was saved with so little theology, Faulkner finds the religious 
temper admirable only when it is embodied in such a character as Dil- 
sey, an elemental type whe has a spirit truly “capable of compassion 
and sacrifice and endurance.” 


An interesting contrast is to be noted between the views of the 
church presented in the two works which contain the fullest references 
to religion — Light in August and A Fable. Hightower, after long re- 
flection, felt that the church was being destroyed by “the professionals 
who control it and who have removed the bells from its steeples.” He 
saw the churches of the land standing endless, without order, empty 
and bleak, with their steeples skypointed not with ecstasy or passion 
but in abjuration, threat, and doom — standing “like a rampart. . . 
against truth.” But he saw, too, positive values in the church, erage 
in the intimacy and warmth of the Sund. 1y evening prayer meeting, 
time when, it has always seemed to him, “man approaches nearest of all 
to God . Then alone, of all church gatherings, is there something of 
that peace which is the promise and the end of the Church.” 


In Faulkner’s A Fable, an extended judgment of the church is 
given. The person who gives it is a priest, obviously disaffected with his 
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calling. In his view charity no longer beareth all things, believeth all 
things, endureth all things. Rather, he sees clearly that the quality in 
men which endures is rapacity. Rapacity endures, with civilization its 
password and Christianity its masterpiece. The churchmen during nine- 
teen centuries “have rescued the son of heaven from oblivion and trans- 
lated him from mere meek heir to earth to chairman of its board of 
trade,” and they have joined with the politicians to control by coercion 
or cajolery man’s morals and actions. 


Thus the view of the church presented in Faulkner’s works has 
not mellowed with the passage of time, but has become more incisive in 
its criticism, more trenchant in its condemnation. The only significant 
difference between the views of the two works just cited is that the latter 
view is unqualified. 








JOE C. SHAW 
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Sociological Aspects 


Of Faulkner’s Writing 


From the viewpoint of the social sciences the relationship be- 
tween William Faulkner and the Southern culture is unidirectional. 
Faulkner is a product of that culture, not a producer of it. His writ- 
ings have had insufficient time or audience — if for no other reason — 
to profoundly affect the ways of the South. His literary output is a 
mirror that reflects rather than a matrix that moulds the Southern 
ethos. He was born and nurtured in a decaying South which was 
psychologically subsisting on what it considered a glorious past. The 
realities and crudities of that decay and the glories of that tradition 
came to permeate his being by a sort of social osmosis such as affects 
the participants in any culture, but in this case more than in most. 
His special genius lies in the irresistible necessity he felt to tell of this 
South, its people and its ways, the symbolism of this telling, and what 
many consider the consummate artistry and skill with which he was 
able to do it. 


As is the case of all cultures that of the South was built upon an 
economic foundation. Upon this foundation developed the appropriate 
social organization with its power structure, roles, statuses, class and 
caste systems, and the body of traditions, mores, values, myths, and eti- 
quette rationalizing, sanctifying, and attempting to perpetuate the 
complex whole. Each culture tends toward its own integrated pattern 
and produces a basic personality type or types.! The persons so typed 
then defend, uphold, and transmit as sacred the culture which has, in 
large part, made them what they are. 


1 Abram Kardiner, Ralph Linton and others, The Psychological Frontiers of 
Society (New York, 1945). 
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In Faulkner’s South the term King Cotton is not an empty ex- 
pression. His bearded majesty is an absolute monarch shaping all to his 
will. On the unyielding nature of cotton culture in pre-mechanization 
days was erected the culture of the South. The demands of the crop 
determined when visits could be made, schools be held, bills be paid, 
and souls be saved. Even today there are thousands of southern children 
whose school terms are interrupted each year that they might help in 
gathering the snowy harvest of the fields. As it existed for generations 
the culture of cotton demanded the presence of a very large supply of 
cheap labor. In its beginnings had human slavery not already existed 
it would have had to be invented. It is difficult to understand the tre- 
mendous hold on the mind of the southerner of his rationalizations of 
class and caste which seems so perverse to the outsider, without taking 
into account the fact of their indispensability as justification for what 
he considers economic necessity. These rationalizations are not neces- 
sarily consciously dishonest but frequently become unconscious second 
nature, sacred articles in the Southern Creed. 


Slavery, which was defended with the same zeal and righteous 
wrath as have been later unequal and exploitative patterns, produced 
culture traits, myths, and sentiments that continue with us and are 
manifest in southern class and racial attitudes. The white supremacy 
system that developed as an accommodation after a post-war disorganiz- 
ed period of so-called Reconstruction, served the same purpose of pro- 
viding the necessary abundant supply of cheap labor for the culture of 
cotton. The structure required to maintain this arrangement involved 
the necessity of keeping the Negroes ignorant, poor, and subservient. 
Rationalizations handed down from slavery days were convenient for 
undergirding and blessing such a system. 


It was of this sort of society that William Faulkner wrote for over 
two decades. In these writings he did not take a single view toward his 
region. He portrayed his county and its people. He could sympathize 
and understand without necessarily approving. One critic, Irving Howe, 
declares: “His work contains almost every conceivable attitude toward 
the South, from sentimentality to denunciation, from identification to 
frigid rejection.” 


He and the upper class characters he presented were not strang- 
ers to a feeling of guilt over slavery and a sense of judgment operating 
in the miseries of the changing South. Some of his later works, notably 
Intruder in the Dust, do become defensive concerning race patterns in 
the South and call for a hands-off policy on the part of the rest of the 
nation. 


2 William Faulkner, a Critical Study (New York, 1951). 
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Such Yoknopatawpha county novels as Sartoris and The Sound 
and the Fury are peopled with well-defined representatives of the four 
or so stratified social groups: the aristocrats now in decline but in an- 
tebellum days living graciously at the peak of the status pyramid, among 
them the Sartorises, the Compsons, and McCaslins; the new men such as 
Sutpen who often rise to some eminence and were to equal or replace 
the old best families; then the poor whites or “red necks”, some like 
Wash Jones chronically ne’er do well, others, among them some of the 
Snopeses, would by hook or crook achieve financial if not moral opul- 
ence; finally the large number of Negroes, constitutionally free but 
persistently exploited, disfranchised, and permanently relegated to the 
lowest level in the social scale. The interactions, interrelations, and _ be- 
havior of those in these groupings provide much of the action and 
character delineation in Faulkner’s books. 


To understand the South and its ways as reflected in Faulkner 
one must face the fact of social change. Change is the one great thing 
the aristocrats of the Jefferson area despise — many others do too, but 
they more than most. Faulkner, I believe, would call all change a curse. 
But change is inevitable. Vested interests always oppose it and no in- 
terests have been more vested than the feudal barons of Yoknapatawpha 
county. Change always brings problems and calls for adjustments which 
are frequently painful. According to the culture lag theory of Ogburn? 
uneven change produces social problems. Without social problems 
there would be no Faulkner, no Steinbeck, no Erskine Caldwell, much 
less literature in fact. The problems of change are greater when, as 
were those that affected the Jefferson elite so disastrously, the changes 
are rapid, unprepared for, and, above all, imposed by force. The im- 
portant people of Faulkner’s South, like many today, had no intention 
of adjusting to change; they were determined, at all costs, to prevent it.4 
The long tragic war, the bitterness of defeat, the disorganizing devasta- 
tion of the Reconstruction have given an emotional content to southern 
resistance that can hardly be exaggerated. This and the in-group, out- 
group phenomenon exemplified in sensitiveness to the criticism of out- 
siders, go far in explaining southern intransigence. 


Irving Howe declared that “Clan rather than class forms the 
basic unit in Faulkner’s world. Pride in family and reverence for ances- 
try are far more powerful motives in behavior than any commitment to 
class.’"> I think it is not necessary to minimize or deny the influence of 
social stratification in order to establish the importance of family tra- 
dition and pride. Both are important and nothing could be more ob- 


3 William F. Ogburn, Social Change (New York, 1922). 
4 J. B. Martin, The Deep South Says Never (New York, 1957) 
5 Irving Howe, op. cit. 
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vious than the overriding importance of class and caste lines in southern 
society since its beginnings and even pre-eminently now, today. 


I think I may not do better in closing than to cite some articles 
of the Southern Creed which have given ideological support to southern 
ways, and which imbue the characters and motivate the action in much 
of Faulkner’s fiction. This creed epitomizes much of the value system of 
the South. 


Article One sets forth the automatic virtue and divine right to 
rule of the upper class, the people of quality. Their status is set, and 
properly so, and their character determined by birth. As the personality 
and worth of the “red neck” and Negro are automatically and virtually 
permanently set at the moment of conception — so is the excellence of 
mind, character, and graciousness of the elite. The occurrence of a few 
idiots, dipsomaniacs, homosexuals, frequent illegitimacy, a bit of fra- 
tricide, miscegenation, and a slight touch of incest in the best families 
does not seem to dim this view. 


Article Two tells us that the Negro is largely animal in nature. 
There is reference in the description of the courthouse in Requiem for 
a Nun to “Negroes and other live stock”. They are all ignorant, flagrant- 
ly immoral, incurably cheerful, eternally childish, highly musical, and 
perfectly satisfied with their rewards and statuses. They are inherently 
irresponsible, grossly exploitative, and constitutionally lazy. The fact 
that Dilsey is the one strong person holding a tottering home structure 
together is easily ignored by Jason in The Sound and the Fury as he 
talks about the house full of lazy, no-good Negroes he has to support. 


The poor-white “red neck”, though he does have his whiteness 
for psychological support, fares not much better than the Negro. Be- 
tween the two they have made the crops that have sustained the South 
and paid for the patricians’ gracious living. They have little compensa- 
tion, material or otherwise. The story “Wash” contains a most impres- 
sive scene where Sutpen visits the dilapidated cabin where Milly, the 
poor-white girl, has just borne his child. Mother and child are on a 
pallet, the baby wrapped in a dingy cloth. 


“Well, Milly”, Sutpen said, “too bad you’re not a mare. Then I 
could give you a decent stall in the stable.” 


One does not easily forget the unenlightened criminology and 
corrupt and inhuman penology of Old Man, either. 


In spite of their abundant self-regard and class pride, and their 
stereotyped views of the Negro as a good natured but thoroughly re- 
pulsive and inferior animal, gentlemen of the South fathered mulattoes 
by the thousands. Sex relations with a Negro wench seemed to be a sort 
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of puberty rite of the southern gentry, much as getting a driver’s 
license is today. Apparently it was not mating but marriage that was 
opposed. Miscegenation is prominent in Faulkner’s writings and the 
curse of Negro blood is a cardinal doctrine of the Southern Creed. 
Light in August and Absalom, Absalom! are among the works that 
treat of these themes. 


Another favorite article of southern faith is the view that only 
the Southerner knows and understands the Negro. He alone knows the 
nature, the aspirations, or lack of them, and the mind of the colored 
person. In some of the times and places of which Faulkner wrote there 
was considerable validity to this view. Negroes were in the whites’ 
homes as servants and white and colored children played together rather 
constantly. Today, when the races are almost completely isclated and 
insulated from each other it is difficult to see how the average Souther- 
ner can make any valid claim to expertness along this line. 


A crowning and comprehensive article in the Southern Creed is 
that the Martyred South is a region richly deserving of special treatment 
by the rest of the world, the political parties, and, I presume, Almighty 
God. Any of her failings or frailties should be overlooked, and what 
she does or does not in honoring American standards of justice, freedom, 
and equality for all her citizens is the concern of the South alone. This 
is the meaning of States’ Rights. In all of her travail the chief party to 
the diabolical plots of which our region is the perennial victim is the 
United States of America. 


I am not implying that William Faulkner would subscribe to all 
the articles of this creed I have outlined, but I am sure most of them 
would receive ready acceptance in Jefferson and Yoknopatawpha county 
and most of the southern region, fifty years ago, or today. 


Some have said or implied that Faulkner exhibits ambivalence 
with regard to the Negro. Perhaps his views are undergoing change or 
maybe he is confused as many Southerners are when they try to deal 
with the problem of race relations in a manner that is intelligent, fair, 
democratic, and sometimes, Christian. 


Whatever may be his own views, it is most obvious that he has 
taken a segment of life and time and space and population with which 
he is familiar and has vividly and colorfully pictured it for all to see 
and feel and interpret. 





ROBERT M. SLABEY 


Villanova University 


Faulkner’s “Waste Land” 
Vision In “Absalom, Absalom!” 


Ihe significant place which Absalom, Absalom! (1936) holds in 
the Faulkner canon is indicated by the map which was published with 
the novel, a map of Jefferson, Yoknapatawpha County, Mississippi— 

“William Faulkner, Sole Owner & Proprietor.” On the map are located 
the sites of events not only from this novel but also from Sartoris, The 
Sound and the Fury, As I Lay Dying, Sanctuary, and L ight in August. 
Absalom, Absalom! marks Faulkner’s full realization of his material, of 
the inter-relationship of his novels, and of the grand design of the Yok- 
napatawpha series. The fiction Faulkner wrote between 1926 and 1936 
makes up what has been called his ‘““Waste Land” phase. For Faulkner, 
these years were a period of tremendous creative power; during them he 
published nine novels, more than fifty stories, and two volumes of poe- 
try. The description of the decade as Faulkner’s “Waste Land” is especial- 
ly apt: Faulkner’s knowledge of T. S. Eliot’s work is indisputable; he 
designates a section of his “Collected Stories” “The Wasteland,” a 
chapter in Pylon (1935) is titled “Lovesong of J. A. Prufrock,” and 
there are many conscious echoes of Eliot’s poetry in his novels and 
poems. The Waste-land met aphor has been widely used as symbolic of 
the intellectual, moral, and religious situation in the 1920s.1 In this 
article I will define Faulkner’s Waste-land vision in the novel which 
culminated the first decade of his career and discuss Absalom, Absalom! 
in the context of his work which preceded it. 


1Eliot has expressed his irritation at the critics who called The Waste Land 
expressive of the “disillusionment of a generation”: “I may have expressed for them 
their own illusion of being disillusioned, but that did not form part of my intention” 
(“Thoughts After Lambeth,” Selected Essays [New York, 1950], p. 324). 
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Absalom, Absalom! presents four narrators expressing different 
attitudes towards a single subject; one of the underlying problems posed 
is whether any man can arrive at a meaningful view of his own personal 
past and heritage and of human experience in general. The novel re- 
veals Faulkner's continuing concern with existential themes, and there 
is a repetition in the Quentin-Shreve section of the love-death paradox of 
the early fiction. The “stranger” theme from Light in August appears 
in Charles Bon’s quest for a father and more radically in his son’s vio- 
lent ‘““marginality.’”’ Charles Etienne de Saint Velery Bon, like Joe Christ- 
mas, must be a ‘nigger’’ because it is suspected that he has a small por- 
tion of Negro blood; he fights and is beaten by both White men and 
Negroes; he marries “a coal black and ape-like woman” (p. 205)? and 
follows “the thorny and flint-paved path toward the Gethsemane which 
he had decreed and created for himself, where he had crucified himself 
and come down from his cross for a moment and now returned to it” 
(p. 209). The “‘fatalistic” view of Mr. Compson is related to the family 
doom of Sertoris, and some of Miss Rosa’s romanticizing of the Southern 
past resembles the Sartoris mood. 


But the novel is most closely related to The Sound and the Fury. 
The Sutpen family and the Compson family have both fallen from the 
heights of greatness. And both failed for the same reason—an essential 
lack of love. The rotting house in which each family lives is symptomatic 
of this decay as are the idiot-sons who bellow at the conclusion of the 
two novels. The motif of desired but unconsummated incest is repeated; 
Quentin and Henry identify themselves with their sisters’ seducers; and 
the incest is accompanied by the same desire for eternal punishment, 
with the lovers damned but still together in hell. Henry, like Quentin, 
has a “fierce provincial’s pride in his sister’s virginity” (p. 96). But un- 
like Quentin, Henry is successful in defending the honor of his sister 
from one whom he considers unworthy. Judith, like Caddy, is stronger 
than her brother and morally indifferent. And in Absalom, Absalom! 
Mr. Compson presents a direct statement of Southern gyneolatry (which 
is Quentin’s obsessive concern in The Sound and the Fury): “the other 
sex is separated into three sharp divisions . . . ladies, women, females— 
the virgins whom gentlemen someday married, the courtesans to whom 
they went while on sabbaticals to the cities, the slave girls and women 
upon whom the first caste rested and to whom in certain cases it doubt- 
less owed the very fact of its virginity” (p.109). 


The events of the two novels are interrelated. In September 1909 
Quentin goes out to Sutpen’s Hundred with Miss Rosa. In January 1910 
he tells Sutpen’s story in an effort to “explain” the South to his Cana- 


2All page references are to the Modern Library edition of Absalom, Absalom| 
(New York, 1951). 
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dian roommate. In April Caddy, pregnant with one blackguard’s child, 
is married to another. And on June 2nd Quentin commits suicide. 
Absalom, Absalom! helps to explain why he kills himself. The recollec- 
tion and “reconstruction” of Sutpen’s story has a permanent effect on 
him. Quentin thinks that he will “have to never listen to anything else 
but this again forever” (p. 277). In bed, shaking violently and uncon- 
trollably, he thinks, “Nevermore of peace. Nevermore of peace. Never- 
more Nevermore Nevermore” (p. 373). Quentin is split in two: 


the Quentin Compson preparing for Harvard in the South, the 
deep South dead since 1865 and peopled with garrulous out- 
raged baffled ghosts, listening, having to listen, to one of the 
ghosts [Miss Rosa] which had refused to lie still even longer than 
most had, telling him about old ghost-times; and the Quentin 
Compson who was still too young to deserve yet to be a ghost, 
but nevertheless having to be one for all that, since he was born 
and bred in the deep South the same as she was—the two sepa- 
rate Quentins now talking to one another in the long silence 
of notpeople, in notlanguage .... (p.9) 


Quentin’s attitude towards the South is ambivalent. He loves the South 
and he hates it. He admires, respects, and believes in the high and 
honorable ideals of his heritage (““The Glory that was’’) , but he is shock- 
ed, repelled, disillusioned by its involvement with evil (“The Grandeur 
that was not”). However he still wants to hold on to the failed dream. 
When he cannot solve this dilemma, and later when he is confronted 
with Caddy’s irrevocable dishonor and his own failure to cope with the 
world which seems to be collapsing around him, he commits suicide. 


Depending on who the narrator is, Sutpen’s story resembles a 
Gothic novel, a chivalric romance, or a fairy tale (when Miss Rosa is 
telling it), a Greek tragedy (when Mr. Compson is), or a romantic love 
story (when Quentin and Shreve are). The book is highly allusive, and 
the Southern past is filled with echoes of the Bible, Greek mythology, 
Shakespeare, and various literary fables. All these details make it plain 
that the novel cannot be read as a historical document of the Sutpen 
family, much less as a history of the South, although the story is an epi- 
tome of the rise and fall of a family and Sutpen embodies the social, 
economic, psychological, and moral evils of the Plantation system. Many 
parts of the narrative are conjectures, interpretations, and distortions by 
the various tellers. The “facts” are in the chronology and the genealogy 
at the end of the book; the “story” is in the book. But the meaning can- 
not be passively observed; it has to be searched out, “suffered through,” 
discovered creatively. 
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In both idea and form Absalom, Absalom! presents a distinction 
between fact and fiction, history and art. In this respect, Sutpen and 
Quentin, who is forced to relive the lives of Sutpen and his sons, are 
opposites as persons. Sutpen is the doer, the man of action. Quentin is 
the contemplative, the man of emotion. Sutpen also represents the ra- 
tionalistic mind, lacking imagination and moral sensitivity, and thus he 
is cut off from the human context. Quentin represents poetic insight 
and passionate involvement. Although he may understand Sutpen, Quen- 
tin does not understand himself, and he is unable to exist in a meaning- 
ful relationship with the facts of life. 


Sutpen expresses in a radical form the human desire to control 
one’s fate, to dominate the physical world and to somehow achieve per- 
manence, to determine the future through the dynasty that he tries to es- 
tablish. He is modern man as scientist and positivist. He puts complete 
faith in rationality (his “Design”), in abstractions (State, Blood), and 
in moterial things (land, house, son) . In his attempt to conquer time and 
death, he treats people like things and cruelly exploits both Nature and 
man. He denies anything not “adjunctive to the forwarding of that 
design he had in mind” (p.253); he chooses, therefore, to deny human 
values. This denial results in a split between body and soul, ideal and 
real, and the split is fatal. His “design” costs Sutpen his life; his denial 
of his first wife and son sets in motion a series of events which destroy 
the design: Bon tries to get Sutpen to recognize him; Henry kills Bon 
and flees; Sutpen has to try a third time to produce a male heir; he denies 
Milly because her child is a girl; and Wash kills him. 


Sutpen resembles Hawthorne’s “Men of science,” Ethan Brand, 
Dr. Rappaccini, and Aylmer, in whom the intellect is separated from 
the heart. Intellectual arrogance and the use of other people as objects 
for experimentation result in losing “hold of the magnetic chain of hu- 
manity” and lead to what is described in “Ethan Brand” as the “Unpar- 
donable Sin”: “The sin of an intellect that triumphed over the sense of 
brotherhood with man and reverence for God, and sacrificed everything 
to its own mighty claims.” In trying to become a god, Sutpen and these 
Hawthorne characters make of themselves inhuman monsters instead. 
(In spite of all this, there is still some nobility in Sutpen’s ideal and in 
the courage and determination with which he attempts to carry it out.) 
Hawthorne, Faulkner, and the Existentialists are in essential agreement 
on this point: a rigidly “scientific” point of view in its repudiation of 
natural love and sympathy ultimately destroys human existence. 


Sutpen’s and Henry’s zealous adherence to the code of racial 
purity and White supremacy, regardless of the consequences, is symboli- 
cally an attempt to escape the “taint” of the human condition. In this 
desire Sutpen resembles the scientist in “The Birthmark.” Aylmer is de- 
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termined to remove his wile’s birthmark, which becomes a symbol of im- 
perfection and mortality, “the fatal flaw of humanity. ’ Both Sutpen and 
Aylmer fail disastrously in their attempts to achieve immediate earthly 
immortality. In his symbolic use of the “ancient curse” of Negro blood, 
Faulkner does not imply that the Negro is to be equated with evil. It is 
slavery that is evil and symbolic of the powers of darkness. The Souther- 
ner’s support of slavery and its injustices is an implication in evil. In 
denying humanity to the Negro, the White man debases his own hu- 
manity. The establishment of slavery, man’s deliberate choice of evil and 
a manifestation of his pride, creates universal involvement in a kind of 
original sin; the continuing injustices against Negroes perpetuate the 
guilt and implicate all men in the essential limitations and disorders of 
the human predicament. For Sutpen, “a lost violent soul,” the Shadow 
falls between the idea and the reality. He wishes to avoid the same Sha- 
dow that Quentin tries to evade on his last day and which Joe Christmas 
finally acknowledges—the inesc apable dark side of existence that every 
man inevitably has to encounter. Both the scientist (Sutpen) and the 
romantic (Quentin) are out of touch with humanity since they would 
be perfect in an imperfect world; they both lack the necessary existential 
“courage to be.” 


If Sutpen represents intellect and action out of contact with 
feeling and sympathy, Quentin represents feeling out of contact with 
intellect and action. Neither Sutpen nor Quentin has achieved the es- 
sential human balance. Sutpen can do anything without scruples; Quen- 
tin has a conscience but is powerless to act. Both disorders result in isola- 
tion and solitude, not only in relationship to others but also regarding 
one’s own existential equilibrium. Both are destroyed by clinging to 
their false ideals. The scientific or rationlist temperament, in some ways 
the opposite of the romantic, is shown to be just as inadequate in deal- 
ing with life. The two viewpoints have different motivating impulses 
and psychological orientations, but they share a fundamental inadequacy 
—the denial of the wholeness of man. Sutpen, like Quentin, is obsessed 
with time. He tries to control the future; Quentin tries to escape the 
past. In Absalom, Absalom! there is a breaking of time barriers. But 
the presentness of the past is pictured in the first chapter by Miss Rosa’s 
continuing outrage at Sutpen’s immodest proposal, and in the last by 
Quentin’s unforgettable memory of the dying Henry in the decaying 
house. Sutpen is symbolically destroyed by mechanical time, which he 
had fought to conquer, when he is cut down by Wash’s rusty scythe. 


Only a few characters in the novel are capable of performing 
morally significant action: Goodhue Coldfield’s fanatic withdrawal from 
the world which he cannot adjust to; Bon’s decision to commit incest and 
miscegenation; Henry’s murder of Bon and his self-imposed exile; Vele- 
ry Bon’s assertion of himself as Negro (according to Southern genetics 
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a denial of his humanity) ; and Wash Jones’s murder of Sutpen, probab- 
ly the most magnificent gesture in the novel. But all of these acts are 
violent, destructive, disastrous, suicidal. Henry’s meditation on Bon’s 
decision to marry Judith (“ ‘Thank God. Thank God, not for the incest 
of course but because they were going to do something, at last he could 
be something even though that something was the irrevocable repudia- 
tion of the old heredity and training and the acceptance of eternal dam- 
nation’ [p. 347]) appears to echo Eliot’s comment on Baudelaire: 


So far as we are human, what we do must be either evil or 
good; so far as we do evil or good, we are human; and it is bet- 
ter, in a paradoxical way, to do evil than to do nothing: at least, 
we exist. It is true to say that the glory of man is his capacity for 
salvation; it is also true to say that his glory is his capacity for 
damnation. 


The lack of purposive action, either good or bad, is one of the reasons 
for the vitiation of life in the Waste Land. Faulkner’s constant interest in 
the dark possibilities of human nature does not make him a pessimist; 
it makes him a realist since he can also see the possibility of good. Faulk- 
ner implicity affirms man’s existential integrity as a being free to choose 
good or evil. Characters in his novels who are “Fatalists’’ nearly always 
use Determinism as an excuse to avoid the “terrible” responsibilities of 
their human freedom: Quentin said to Carry, “theres a curse on us its not 
our fault.” 


My analysis thus far has been concerned principally with Faulk- 
ner’s subject matter rather than with his form of expression. But the 
complete, integrated work of art is an inseparable fusion of content and 
form. According to Mark Shorer, 


technique is the means by which the writer’s experience, which is 
his subject matter, compels him to attend to it; technique is the 
only means he has of discovering, exploring, developing his sub- 
ject, of conveying its meaning, and, finally, of evaluating it. And 
surely it follows that certain techniques are sharper tools than 
others, and will discover more; that the writer capable of the 
most exacting technical scrutiny of his subject matter will pro- 
duce works with the most satisfying content, works with thick- 
ness and resonance, works which reverberate, works with maxi- 
mum meaning.* 


3T. S. Eliot, “Baudelaire,” Selected Essays, p. 380. 


‘ 4Mark Schorer, ‘‘Technique as Discovery,” in Forms of Modern Fiction, ed. 
William Van O’Connor (Bloomington, 1959), pp. 9-10. 
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The expression of the novelist’s way of looking at the world is his “tech- 
nique.” Language, tone, structure, point of view, and perspective sepa- 
rate the artist from his art, objectify his material, allow him to “dis- 
cover,” define, and evaluate its intellectual and moral implications. 
Through his “technique,” Faulkner is brought face-to-face with his ma- 
terial. The depths of the Southern situation are exposed to him and he is 
forced to deal with what he finds there—honor and glory, guilt and 
shame, beauty and horror. 


The first critics of Absalom, Absalom! were perplexed and an- 
noyed by the novel which contains some of Faulkner’s most subtle and 
effective experimentation. Hyatt H. Waggoner, a later and more sympa- 
thetic critic, thinks that “Considered as integral symbol the form of Ab- 
salom says that reality is unknowable in Sutpen’s way, by weighing, mea- 
suring, and calculating. It says that without an ‘unscientific’ act of imagi- 
nation and even of faith—like Shreve’s and Quentin’s faith in Bon— 
we cannot know the things which are most worth knowing.’’> In spite of 
Ouentin’s selfblindness, the novel asserts the value of the poetic imagina- 
tion. 


Quentin is a “failed” poet, and so in Miss Rosa, who had written 
“schoolgirl’s poetry about the also-dead” (p. 65), poetry of war-time 
heroics totally divorced from her own loveless existence in a house where 
her pacifist-father had nailed himself in the attic to die. Both Miss Rosa 
and Quentin feel that the story of Sutpen must be told: Miss Rosa, in 
order to justify herself and to vindicate the Coldfield honor; Quentin, 
to come to terms with his heritage as a Southerner. In spite of their isola- 
tion in time and space in their cold, “tomblike” room at Harvard, Quen- 
tin and Shreve are involved in the story; they identify themselves with 
the figures from the past: “both of them were Henry Sutpen and both 
of them were Bon, compounded each of both yet either neither, smelling 
the very smoke which had blown and faded away forty-six years ago” 
(p. 351). Judith gives Bon’s letter to Quentin’s grandmother in an ef- 
fort, according to Mr. Compson, “to make that scratch, that undying 
mark on the blank face of the oblivion to which we are all doomed” 
(p. 129). The Sutpen saga, transformed into a love story by Shreve and 
Quentin, is a more enduring memorial than the expensive thousand- 
pound monument in the cedar grove. The “story,” literature, poetry, en- 
dure; writing makes “a mark on something that was once for the reason 
that it can die someday, while the block of stone cant be is because it 
never can become was because it cant ever die or perish” (pp. 127-128) . 


5Hvatt H. Waggoner, William Faulkner (Lexington, 1959), pp. 166-167. See also 
Robert H. Zoellner, ‘““Faulkner’s Prose Style in Absalom, Absalom!,’’ American Literature, 
XXX (1959), 486-502. 
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Absalom, Absalom!, in subject and in style, affirms the promise of Shake- 
speare’s sonnet 55: 


Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme. 

But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmeared with sluttish time. 


The atmosphere of the novel is like that of a waste land—filled 
with dust, heat, and decay. And, as in Eliot’s poem, man is responsible 
for the desiccation of the land. Sutpen’s desire was to perpetuate not love, 
which could transcend self and death, but ruthless and egotistical pride. 
Like “Ash-Wednesday,” with its reminiscences of Lenten liturgy,® Absa- 
lom, Absalom! contains a symbolic picture of the Fall and the exile from 
the Garden. Sutpen tries to create an earthly paradise, “drag [ging] house 
and formal gardens violently out of the soundless Nothing... , creating 
the Sutpen’s F Biusdved, the Be Sutpen’s Hundred like the cidentues Be 
Light” (pp. 8-9), and he implicates himself and his descendants in the 
“curse”’ of slavery. 


Faulkner’s debt to Eliot for individual details, ideas, and symbols 
in his work is relatively unimportant; it is Faulkner’s parallel Waste- 
Land vision that is significant. Eliot and Faulkner, finding themselves 
in a world indifferent to spiritual and moral values, through their art 
searched for meaning, order, and spiritual roots. Eliot’s art led him to 
a theological position—the ritual and beliefs of Anglo-Catholicism; where- 
as Faulkner’s led him to an “ethical” position—the affirmation of hu- 
man integrity, independent of any religion. Eliot and Faulkner have 
created literature that, though concerned with specific concrete situa- 
tions, has universal significance; they have made use of the “mythical 
method,” the rebirth archetype, and the psychic j journey from despair to 
hope and faith. They have fulfilled the writer’s duty to express the funda- 
mental problems of human existence. Although Faulkner lacks Eliot’s 
philosophical training, he does have a sense of what is permanent and 
“traditional”; at the same time that he sees the evils of the Southern past 
realistically, he has an earnest commitment to its ennobling virtues. 


Faulkner’s Waste-Land phase began, somewhat uncertainly, in 
Soldiers’ Pey and Mosquitoes, with borrowed attitudes of the lost genera- 
tion, especially those which reflected the Weltschmerz of the fin de siecle. 
Sartoris marked the start of the Yoknapatawpha series, but it was not un- 
til The Sound and the Fury that Faulkner assumed an ethically mature 


6The action of Pylon (a novel which Faulkner wrote about the same time as he 
was working on Absalom, Absalom!) takes place during the pre-lenten carnival. 
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perspective on his Southern material and on the shortcomings of the 
Romantic sensibility. Sanctuary and As I Lay Dying are examinations 
of ex’stential problems: the nature of existence and man’s failure to come 
to grips with it. In his work there is the revelation of a continuing and 
developing interest in mythic material, especially that derived, after 
Fliot’s example, from The Golden Bough. Light in August, an example 
of Faulkner’s superb craftsmanship, can be read meaningfully as the 
story of both the Existentialist’s Outsider and the archetypal hero of 
mythic adventure; the novel is an enunciation of human freedom and 
moral responsibility. His last novel of the decade, Absalom, Absalom!, 
offers a critique of rationalism and a statement of faith in the poetic ima- 
gination. Faulkner’s vision is existential and mythic, and at the same 
time, powerful in its expression, scope, and originality. 








Book Reviews 


The Literary Career of William Faulkner, by James B. Meriwether. 
192 pp. $6.00. Princeton: Princeton University Library, 1961. 


Usually bibliographies are compiled of an author’s work after he 
belongs to the ages. When a living author receives this kind of scholar- 
ly homage, it is good evidence that he is already thought of as a classic. 
William Faulkner, most of whose early novels were out of print only 
twenty years ago, would probably say that a bibliographical study of his 
work is very much like an embalming — with the corpse still alive. How- 
ever, there is nothing of the tomb in this study by James B. Meriwether. 
Most of us, who are not sealed of the tribe, are likely to think of a bib- 
liographical study as a book list, with commentary limited to description 
of bindings, pagination, and publication facts. Mr. Meriwether’s study 
does give this information, but it does much more. It gives a lively ac- 
count of the principal events in Faulkner’s life as a hard working pro- 
fessional writer, whose chief income for a number of years was derived 
from short stories published in popular magazines and from script- 
writing for the movies. Today it seems strange that Faulkner should 
have received rejection slips from such magazines as Collier’s, Woman’s 
Home Companion, College Humor, and Liberty, but he did. The Satur- 
day Evening Post and Scribner’s were more kind; but the Post published 
only four of thirty-two stories Faulkner submitted in a two year period, 
and Scribner's only three of twenty-six. Faulkner’s short story sending 
schedule, kept for a period of two years beginning in 1930, reveals his 
careful attention to the business aspects of writing. Mr. Meriwether’s 
reproduction of this schedule, first in a chronological arrangement and 
then alphabetically by magazine, demonstrates that Faulkner was not a 
genius of the romantic tradition writing only to please himself and care- 
less of an audience. Instead Faulkner appears to have been an industri- 
ous professional, publishing his stories wherever he could, conscious of 
the prices paid by various magazines and quite willing to try several 
magazines before he laid any story aside as unsalable. 


Mr. Meriwether’s aim in this study seems quite modest. His cata- 
logue, he writes in a foreword, was compiled, along with a check-list 
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of Faulkner’s writings (published separately), “to serve as a published 
record of the exhibition, The Literary Career of William Faulkner, held 
in the Princeton University Library in 1957.” This statement implies that 
the book is merely a description of the exhibition, but much information 
has been added by the compiler’s research. The most interesting part of 
the book to anyone except a scholar or book collector looking for dates 
and publication facts, will be the commentary Mr. Meriwether makes 
concerning the various items listed. One is thus enabled to get from the 
book a fairly complete record of Faulkner’s literary career, the publish- 
ing facts plus brief but suggestive interpretations of these facts. 


The study is organized for easy use. Section I is a descriptive 
catalogue of the Princeton Library exhibition, containing a more de- 
tailed listing of Faulkner’s publications before his first novel (Soldiers’ 
Pay) than can be found elsewhere. Section II, which lists and describes 
the Faulkner manuscripts available for the exhibition, is preceded by 
reproduction of pages of the manuscripts themselves. Faulkner’s neat 
but highly stylized and almost unreadable form of printing is amply 
illustrated. One might conjecture that only an expert in deciphering 
hieroglyphics could cope with the page from “Barn Burning” repro- 
duced in this section. Fortunately for us, Faulkner typed his manuscripts 
before submitting them to the publisher, or the world might have had 
to get along without the Yoknapatawpha saga. The chief interest in 
these manuscripts, Mr. Meriwether claims, is that they reveal Faulkner 
as a literary artist: “The writing of nearly every work represented 
this collection, it is apparent, was characterized by the most rigid dis- 
cipline, a discipline made equally evident at every stage in the writing, 
from revision involving the rearrangement of whole chapters in a novel 
to the almost endless process of minor stylistic polishing.” A different 
picture, this, from that presented by Faulkner’s early reviewers, who 
sometimes thought that Faulkner went to work as haphazardly as a 
child with scissors and paste, sticking pieces together as the notion 
struck him. 


Section III, a listing of the English editions, has less interest for 
the general student of Faulkner, although it does reveal the growth of 
his popularity in England. This section would appeal primarily to the 
bibliophile; for it simply gives the facts about the various editions — 
binding, pagination, dimensions, etc. 


Section IV, a check list of translations, Mr. Meriwether offers 
with an apology. It is, he fears, both inaccurate and incomplete. Even 
so, it does have interest as an indication of Faulkner’s reputation 
abroad. 


Section V, a listing of Faulkner’s writing for the movies and tele- 
vision, is similarly judged by the compiler to be quite possibly inaccu- 
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rate because of the difficulty of establishing proper credits in film writ- 
ing. Still, if Faulkner’s career is to be seen in its entirety, his script 
writing ventures cannot be neglected. We must take in the fact that 
the author of Absalom, Absalom! was also capable of producing the 
tough talk in The Big Sleep, with Humphrey Bogart and Lauren Bacall. 


Thus Mr. Meriwether’s bibliographical study has value not only 
as a bibliography but as a brief sketch of Faulkner as a writer. It pro- 
vides fascinating details about his methods of work and about the fi- 
nancial expedients of an author more likely to survive in literary his- 
tory than some of those who have been more delicate about engaging in 
the sordid business of writing for money. After all, Faulkner wrote for 
the movies in order to make money to write as he wished; and unlike 
Scott Fitzgerald, who also did his stint in Hollywood, Faulkner survived 
to write more novels. 


ROBERT D. JACOBS 
University of Kentucky 


Old Times in the Faulkner Country by John B. Cullen in collaboration 
with Floyd C. Watkins. xiii, 132 pp. $3.00. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1961. 


William Faulkner is famous for the close guard he sets on his 
personal life. Undoubtedly he will fume over this book—if he ever 
reads it. Most Faulkner aficionados will like it; most will read it at least 
twice. Floyd Watkins set out to do a book on the real life prototypes of 
Faulkner’s characters which would be a parallel to his book, Thomas 
Wolfe’s Characters: Portraits from Life. On his first trip to Oxford he 
discovered John B. Cullen and wisely decided that John’s book was 
better and more intimate than any book that he could do. John, a life- 
long acquaintance and bear-hunting companion of Faulkner, reminis- 
ced about Faulkner. The present book is Watkins’ arrangement and 
editing of Cullen’s reminiscenses. 


Mr. Cullen speaks in the first person and rambles along in a 
loose, anecdotal fashion dredging up from memory what he can now 
recall about his famous fellow-townsman. He is not a close personal 
friend of Faulkner and does not pretend to give us any intimate insight 
into Faulkner’s mental processes. He does assess Faulkner’s character (a 
good and charitable person) and does give us the best description yet 
of Faulkner as a hunter and Faulkner in camp (“William Faulkner 
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has proved himself as good a man as ever went in the woods with us.”) . 
Then there are discussions of Faulkner’s neighbors, of the race ques- 
tion and of Faulkner’s fiction. The reader thoroughly familiar with 
Faulkner’s own books will find this a book of echoes. With Mr. Cullen 
as our guide we wander through Oxford and Lafayette County and 
hear the voices of the myriad folk of Jefferson and Yoknapatawpha 
County echoing distantly but clearly. We discuss many interesting real 
life prototypes of figures and events in Faulkner's fiction, not: ibly pro- 
totypes of Dilsey, V. K. Ratliff, Benjy Compson, Joe Christmas, Uncle 
Ash, Nancy, Miss Emily Grierson, Ol’ Ben and Lion, and even a possi- 
ble model for Caddie Compson. Here is a profusion of what Faulkner 
in his public utterances has called his “lumber,” i.e., the raw material 
from which he has constructed his intricate novels. 


Mr. Cullen likes Faulkner the man more than he likes Faulkner’s 
writing. He puzzles over anomalies in Faulkner’s character. Why does 
Faulkner write “dirty stories,” when he won't tell one at the campfire 
and doesn’t even like to listen to them? Why does he exaggerate the 
gothic horrors of the South? Mr. Cullen speculates on these and other 
mysteries and spices his meditations with humorous stories of great 
charm. His pungent idiom is one of the great charms of the book, as 
when he observes apropos of the “Spotted Horses” story, “Anyone would 
know better than to chain a string of wild ponies to a barbed wire as 
the Texan did in the story. Much less a man from Texas. Guts would 
have been strung about in short order.” In fact as the reader comes to 
the end of this short book, he has the growing conviction that he has 
already met John Cullen, as a character in one of Faulkner’s stories 
and a very interesting character, too. John shares one overpowering 
conviction with Faulkner, the belief that the good days were the old 
free hunting days on the Mississippi Delta when game was profuse and 
virgin timber abundant, and that hell is the modern industrial jungle, 
spreading uncontrollably across America, across the old free life. But let 
Mr. Cullen sum it up in his own epigrammatic manner. “The old 
world that Faulkner described is like an old, solitary deer stand. The 
modern world is like a deer stand on a highway.” 


Could Faulkner himself have phrased it more memorably? I 
think not. This is a slight but extremely interesting addition to Faulk- 
neriana. 


RUEL E. FOSTER 
University of West Virginia 
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The Burden of Southern History, by C. Vann Woodward. xv, 205 pp. 
$3.50. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1960. 


The Southerner as American, edited by Charles G. Sellers, Jr. xi, 216 pp. 
$5.00. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1960. 


In the course of their history Southerners have shown themselves 
capable of astonishing contradictions. They can be paragons of patrician 
grace and courtesy, yet degenerate sometimes to the rawest levels of 
hatred. They can exhibit the most polished manners, yet on occasion 
perform the grossest acts of brutality. They champion the most intense 
kind of individualism, yet can be ruthless in squelching unorthodox 
opinions and in generating pressure for conformity. They revere free- 
dom of action and of opportunity, yet venerate a class structure based on 
birth and wealth. They have a passion for politics worthy of the ancient 
Athenians, yet can surrender their destinies to demagogues in ways that 
would have horrified the Hellenes. They are capable of blazing indigna- 
tion against outrages done to minorities in other lands, yet feel no 
special compunctions about injustices done at home. They have been the 
most ardent of all Americans in supporting the nation in its foreign 
difficulties, yet have been the angriest of all in defying it in domestic 
issues. They extravagantly admire Jefferson and Lee, yet often prefer 
to follow Bleases, Bilbos, and Talmadges. 


That Southerners are capable of such contradictions probably 
proves nothing except that, like all human beings, they are imperfect 
and can alternate lofty impulses with evil passions, can mix noble deeds 
with the ignoble. Yet it is undeniable that the character of Southerners 
nas been molded by their experience. Much of this experience is private 
auu individual; and this part of it, if studied at all, must be left to psy- 
Cliuugists. The portion of the experience that is public can be studied 
uw, --torians. That experience is vast and varied, and it would be an 
intrepid historian who would try to describe and explain all of it. Yet 
in cpht essays Vann Woodward, the most thoughtful and most percep- 
live sstorian now writing about the South’s past, has analyzed some of 
the tactors that have given the South its distinctive character. 


The most interesting of these essays are two entitled ‘““The Search 
for Southern Identity” and “The Irony of Southern History.” Nobody 
except maybe the blind sentimentalist, says Dr. Woodward, will mourn 
the decay of certain old monuments of Southern distinctiveness, such as 
the one-horse farmer, one-crop agriculture, one-party politics, the share- 
cropper, the poll tax, the white primary laws, the Jim Crow car, and the 
lynching bee. Some of these things are disappearing, some have already 
vanished. Furthermore, the South is no longer primarily agricultural. 
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Half of its people live in cities and towns, and more than half its in- 
come comes from industry. The hope voiced by the Southern Agrarians 
in the 1930s that the growth of industry could be stayed in the South 
and their plea that the South should firmly refuse to become “only an 
undistinguished replica of the usual industrial community” have proved 
to be fruitless and vain. For nowadays the roar and groan and dust of 
the bulldozer greet the eyes and ears on the outskirts of every Southern 
town. Everywhere this remorseless machine is plowing under ‘old values 
of individualism, localism, family, clan, and rural folk culture.” The old 
idea that life can be lived to its fullest close to the soil is dying, if it is 
not already dead. 7 


Are Southern attitudes about race likely to prove any more per- 
manent than Southern devotion to the agrarian tradition? Is the old de- 
termination to keep the South “a white man’s country” likely to stand 
as a bulwark from the past? Dr. Woodward thinks not — there are too 
many evidences to the contrary — although he admits that “distinctively 
Southern racial attitudes will linger for a long time.” 


If agrarianism has proved to be a lost cause and if segregation 
seems destined to become another lost cause, what is there about the 
South that can be said to be immune against change? Its history, an- 
swers Dr. Woodward. It is the collective experience of Southerners that 
has made them different from other Americans. This experience will, 
for a long time to come, keep them different. Unlike other Americans, 
who have long been blessed with abundance and plenty, Southerners 
have had prolonged, harsh, and “quite un-American experience” with 
poverty. This history of scarcity and want is too deeply imbedded in 
the memory of Southerners to be wiped out by one business boom. 
Again unlike other Americans, who have made victory their habit, have 
never known defeat, and have successfully solved every major problem 
they have ever confronted (or have had it solved for them by a smiling 
providence) , Southerners have known the bitter taste of defeat. Thev 
have been beaten in war, have experienced military occupation, have 
repeatedly suffered frustration and failure, and have had to learn the 
“un-American lesson of submission.” Southerners know that history is 
not always “something unpleasant that happens to other people” — for 
it has happened to them. Again, unlike other Americans who have long 
basked in the illusion of their virtue, their innocence, and their freedom 
from the social ills of the Old World, Southerners have known what it 
is to have to live on intimate terms with a great social evil, namely 
slavery, and with its aftermath, discrimination and segregation. This 
fact helps to explain why Southerners have been loath to embrace the 
doctrine of human perfectibility and have remained basically pessimis- 
tic in their moral outlook. Still again unlike other Americans, who are 
“abstract” and undisposed to see much significance in place, locality, 
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or community, Southerners are steeped in their identity with place, en- 
vironment, and relations, and they cherish these identities. 


In content Professor Woodward’s essays are learned and sophisti- 
cated, in style lucid and urbane, in analysis penetrating and persuasive. 

The South is, of course, American as well as Southern. The plan- 
ners of the volume entitled The Southerner as American began their 
work from the conviction that historians have put entirely too much 
stress on the “differentness’’ of the South and on the conflicts between 
Southernism and Americanism. They believed that Southerners them- 
selves needed to be better informed about the close identity between 
many aspects of their own section’s heritage and those of the rest of the 
nation. This was a laudable aim, but the nine historians who wrote the 
essays for this short volume unfortunately did not keep the aim in 
clear focus. Some of them wandered rather far astray, and others seemed 
to do the reverse of what the foreword promised. The opening essay by 
John Hope Franklin, entitled “As for Our History,” is a good summary 
of historice! writing in the South, but says that, until almost our own 
time, histories written by Southerners were “dominated by inherited 
sectional preiudices and assumptions.” Is this a characteristic that is in 
harmony with Americanism? Charles G. Sellers, Jr., thinks that in 
spite of the great volume and vehemence of the pro-slavery argument 
between 1830 and 1860, Southerners all along had a guilty conscience 
about slaverv and knew in their hearts that their arguments were false. 
This was undoubtedly true of some of them, and Dr. Sellers marshals 
evidence to prove it. But it requires a very lively imagination indeed to 
read the evidence on this subject and come away from it with the con- 
clusion that the ante-bellum South suffered “painful inner conflict” and 
even “agony”’ as a consequence of its “twistings and turnings on the rack 
of slavery.”” David Donald, in a deftly written essay on ‘““The Southerner 
as Fighting Man,” concludes that Johnny Reb was “an admirable fight- 
ing man but a poor soldier,” and that the very qualities that constituted 
his “assets at the outbreak of the war became his liabilities by its con- 
clusion.” Where does this judgment leave Confederate soldiers? Scarce- 
ly in the main stream of American military history. 


The relevance of most of the other essays to the stated purpose of 
the book proves to be almost as doubtful as that of those just cited. 
Every essay is interesting in itself (and Hugh Holman’s on “The South- 
erner as American Writer” is even fascinating). Yet whether the book 
sheds much light on the conspicuously American aspects of the South’s 
history is questionable. 


JAMES RABUN 


Emory University 
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